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LETTER III. 


IR, 
N the firſt of the two letters which I took 
the liberty of writing to your Excellency, 
I endeavoured to ſet forth the general neceſſity 
of a good intelligence and union between the 
Britiſh and Dutch nations, — the benefits which 
have reſulted from a ſincere cultivation of it 
on both ſides—the dangers that clearly threa- 
ten, and will infallibly attend a, rupture. be- 
' tween them the conſequences, truly tremen- 
dous, which all Europe will moſt certainly 
experience from the ambition and tyranny of 
the Houſe of Bourbon, ſhould- it compaſs. its 
long · deſired object, the deſtruction of the ba- 
lance of power among the European ſtates. 

I endeavoured, at the ſame time, to expoſe 
the abſurdity and the iniquity of ſacrificing 
realities to mere forms—of adhering to words 
in preference to obvious meaning of turn- 
ing treaties, intended for mutual advantage, 
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into- inſtruments of partial, and eventually of 
reciprocal, detriment, 

In the ſecond letter, I ſtrove, by an inveſti- 
gation of hiſtorical circumſtances, as well as 
by other reaſons, to ſhew that the ſpirit of 
_ treaties militated clearly and deciſively. againſt 
the claims, ſo unfeelingly challenged by your 
Excellency's countrymen, to carry on a trade 
evidently calculated to accelerate the ruin of 
a people,, with whom they are not only at 
peace, but connected by treaties that imply 
the ſtricteſt amity ; a people upon whoſe pre- 
ſervation. and welfare their own as al 
ably depend. 

I cloſed that letter with an examination of 
the various complaints urged by the enemies. 
of this country, and tending to repreſent it as 
aiming àt a tyrannical controul in maritime 
affairs. I hope my ſentiments on that ſubject, 
will appear well-founded, as, I flatter myſelf, 
J have alledged nothing but what will have 
weight with thoſe who are willing to liſten to- 
a fair and candid. repreſentation of facts. 

In that number, the united voice of the 
Britiſh: public moſt chearfully ranks your 
Excellency ; by whom this appeal, on the un- 
happy differences ariſen between Great Bri- 
rain and Holland, will, I doubt not, be treated 
with impartiality and candour, and the ſin- 
cereſt 
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cereſt endeavours exerted to terminate them 
to the mutual honour and benefit of both na- 
tions. 

From this conviction of your Excellency's 
diſpoſition, I ſhall attempt to ſtrengthen the 
arguments contained in the preceding letters, 
by ſome additional ideas which have occurred 
on a further inſpection of the ſubje& in 
queſtion, 

You will readily conceive, the importance 
of it is of ſo ſerious a magnitude, that a 
thinking perſon, tolerably converſant in the 
hiſtory of Great Britain and Holland, and 
zealous for a continuation, or, to ſpeak pro- 
perly at this unfortunate criſis, for a ſpeedy 


renewal of their union, will be at no loſs to 
find, in the courſe of his reflections, a world 


of motives to urge, in favour of ſo deſireable 
an iſſue. 

It cannot be doubted, the ſenſible part 
of your Excellency's countrymen are as de- 
ſirous to live on terms of concord and amity 
with Great Britain, as the Engliſh them- 
ſelves. 

The difficulties wherein we are wolte 
awaken all our care and anxiety; they ſhould 
receive no addition. They are already ſo heavy, 
ſo enormous, that nothing but the magnani- 
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mity of a people habituated to great exer- 
tions, could face them without deſpondency. 
In the midſt of this dreadful ſtorm, it 


becomes the duty of thoſe at the helm, to 
appreciate, with the ſtricteſt exactneſs, the 


dangers ſurrounding us, and to employ their 


whole preſence of mind 1n encountering thoſe 
firſt, which, in the coolneſs of reaſoning and 


diſcernment, they perceive to be the moſt 
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Impelled by this has en 
they have laboured to ſtave off the evil hour 
of altercation with their ancient friends and 
allies. No. man knows better than your Ex- 
cellency, with how much warmth and earneſt- 
neſs this country has pleaded her cauſe before 
the tribunal of Candour and Equity, in order 
to avert the unfriendly, the hoſtile, treatment 
ſhe has ſo long and ſo undeſervedly met with, 
from the people of Holland. No negoci- 
ations, no remonſtrances, no 1ntreaties, have 
been omitted, that were any ways conſiſtent _ 
with the dignity and ſpirit of the Britiſh 
nation. - 
But the inauſpicious ſtar, which has tity 
fhed ſuch baneful influence on all the con- 
cerns of this realm, has not yet exhauſted its 
malignancy. It was not ſufficient that Great 
Britain ſhould maintain a conteſt alone, and 
unſupported, 
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unſupported, againſt her revolted ſubjects in 


America, againſt the power of France, and 
the treaſures of Spain ; ſhe was deſtined o | 
undergo the further aggravation of combating 
the collateral efforts employed in favour of 
her declared enemies, by thoſe whom, accord- | 
ing to the long-eſtabliſhed ſyſtem of European 
politics, ſhe was bound to canſider as her 
warmeſt friends. 

The truth is, that in the preſent caſe ava-. 7 
rice has been the aſſiſtant of ambition. The 
Houſe of Bourbon has, by the faſcination of 
preſent profit, drawn into the vortex of its 
meaſures thoſe, among her neighbours, Who 
are moſt intereſted, and ſhould, therefore, be 
moſt eager in oppoſing them. y 

It cannot be denied, that in the courſe 
of the manifold diſcuſſions, occaſioned by 
this conduct of the States General, the Eng- 
liſh have inyariably ſpoken the language 8 
politicians, and have as invariably been an- 
ſwered in the language of mere merchants and 
traders. 

The objections to the councils adopted 
your Excellency's conſtituents, were conſtant- 

founded on the manifold . evils they 
would infallibly produce, while, on the other 
hand, the motives N for embracing | 
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Gem, w-ere repeatedly thoſe of preſent con- 
venience and profit. 

In the midſt of this illiberal treatment of 
the Britiſh nation, nothing is more worthy of 
remark, than the patient inveſtigation of it by 
ſo ſpirited a people, during fo long a ſpace. 

Through the whole courſe of this tedious 
and fruitleſs inveſtigation, facts impower me 
to ſay, that, in the judgment of the unpre- 
judiced part of Europe, our behaviour was 
manifeſtly dictated by reaſons of ſtate ; but 1 
appeal to your frankneſs and generoſity to 
declare, whether the behaviour of your coun- 
trymen did not reſult from counting- houſe 
conferences and deliberations. 

How different theſe from the times which 
Mauritius fought your battles, and our Eliza- 
beth ſeconded him with a ſpirit worthy of the 
cauſe he ſo ſucceſsfully maintained ! Your 
Excellency cannot but recollect how well 
your then watlike anceſtors knew how to re- 
concile their political with their commercial 
intereſts. You. mult well remember the ſpeech. 
of Admiral Warmund to that great Princeſs, 
wherein he told her, with a freedom becoming 
the chief of a very important embaſſy, an 
worthy of a man who had been the compa- 
nion of Eſſex in his victories over Spain, 
that his countrymen were determined to ſuffer - 
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no motives of gain to warp them from the re- 
ſolution they had unanimouſly taken, never to 
ſubmit to any terms of peace with the Spaniſh 
miniſtry, but ſuch as were clearly confiſtent 
with their ſafety and honour : that ir behoved 
her to conſider her kingdom as united in a ne- 
ceſſary confederacy with Holland: that if the 
one fell, the other cauld not ſtand —conclud- 
ing with this remarkable advice, That the 
Engliſh, if they acted wiſely, would keep the 
war at a diſtance from their iſland, by engag- 
ing the enemy abroad, and aſſiſting effectually, 
thoſe who were fighting for the common 
cauſe: that if the United Provinces were ſub- 
dued, ſo dreadful an augmentation of power, 
ſupported by the wealth of both the Indi es, 
would render Spain deciſively an overmatc 
for England, and occaſion her infallibly to 
become the prey of that rapacioug mo- 
3 WA 
The wiſdom of this gallant officer, and able 
de, was not loſt upon ſuch a court ag. 
that of Elizabeth. Your Excellency knows 
the favourable anſwer he carried back to his 
conſtituents, and what marks of reſpect and 
eſteem he received ow that illuſtrious 
Queen. © '* N 
May I be permited to expatiate on this 
anecdote, Which bears 4 ſtrong analogy to 
B 4 the 
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the preſent conjuncture of affairs between 
Great Britain and Holland? 

Spain, at the forementioned æra, was not 

leſs formidable than the Houſe of Bourbon is 

at the preſent hour. She had made an entire 
and complete conqueſt of Portugal, and all its 
dependencies. This gave her the full polleſ- 
| ion, of both the Indies. In Europe ſhe was 
' miſtreſs of the better part of Italy, of F ranche 
Comte, and of all the Low Countries, the 
Seven Provinces excepted, then far inferior 
to the other ten, in point of riches and popu- 
lation: her armics were more numerous than 
thoſe of her adverſaries, and chiefly. compoſed 
of veterans : her officers and generals had 
hardly. their equals. In this condition of 
ſtrength and opulence, her conteſt with, her re- 
volted ſubjects would have been quickly de- 
cided to their ruin, had not the councils and 
arms of England interfered for their preſerva · 
tion. 

Tour Excellency will not, 1 fatter myſelf, 
reje& the compariſon 1 ſhall here preſume to. 
make between the ſituation of Holland at that 
memorable- period, and, the very critical cir- 
cumſtances Great Britain is in at preſent. 
True it is, the ſtrength of this kingdom 18 
great, and its ſpirit ſtill greater ; - but as the 
r of the Dutch at that time, however 
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heroic and perſevering, would not probably, 
if unaſſiſted, have effected their deliverance 
82 tyranny, in the ſame manner, it is much 
apprehended, chat, notwithſtanding we 
. rough unanimity, and by prodigious | 
exertions of valour, maintain our national in- 
dependence, and even retain many, if not moſt 
of our poſſeſſions; ; yet reaſon tells us, that if 
we are not only forſaken by all, but attacked 
or counteracted by moſt of the European 
powers, great as our valour and reſources are 
univerſally confeſt, we muſt expect, in the end, 
to ſit down with heavy loſſes, and with a con- 
Gderable diminution of the ſtrengrh we * 
poſſeſs, | 
In ſuch a Gtuation, i it is ſurpriſing that a 
ſtate ſhould take the alarm at the danger ne- 
ceſſarily ariſing to the liberties of Europe 
from this unnatural confederacy againſt them. . 
] cannot ſuppoſe that your Excellency does 
not , evidently perceive , this important truth. 
Equally am I perſuaded, that every ſenfible 
| perſon 1 in Europe perceives ĩit. | 
Ho it happens that ſo. alarming a 38 
tion mould be unproductiye of a timely op- 
poſition to the deſigns of the Houſe of Bour- 
bon, can only be accounted for by r recurring o 
that unhappy diſpoſition, which converts mi- 
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niſters of ſtate into merchants, and places mer- 


chants and traders at the head of the ſtate. 
Voltaire has thought proper, ſomewhere, to 
ſtile the Dutch nation a mercantile Society, 


Were he living, he would now find ample 


cauſe to juſtify his opinion. —A ſtronger in- | 
ſtance of degeneracy, in a great and reſpectable 


people, from their former ſenſe and wiſdom, 
cannot be produced in hiſtory... Rebel 


I have examined, with the firmeſt deter- 
mination of impartiality, all that I can recol- 
left 10 have been alledged in juſtification of 
your Excellency's conſtituents; but the more 
I revolve the arguments uſed in their fayour, 
the more I am convinced of their futility, and 
of the intentional e of 95 who 
employ chem. | - EPR Beg E 

A retroſpect of paſt” rranſations will ſer 
this matter in a proper point of view. 

The ſtudy of thoſe who have ſuccels fully 
managed the concerns of the United, Pro. 

vinces, has 'undeviatingly been to keep them 
clear of the embarraſſments. reſulting either 


in 


from mixing too officiouſly in the quarrels of 


their neighbours, or from paying no attention 
to them; to ſecure the. Independence of the 


> ate, 57 forming alliances | with thoſe who 


were to find their inieteſt in Tupporting i it, and 
to regulate their. commerce in ſuch wiſe, as 
| not 
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not to interfere with that of other nations, 
whoſe power was able to endanger it. 

On theſe maxims the. ' proſperity of the 
United Proyinces has long been ſecured, as 
it was from their beginning firſt erected. 
But who will ſay, theſe maxims are a text, 
of which the times are by any means a faithful 
comment? They are a text from which the 
preſent conduct of the States General has 
widely departed, and Which, if we are to 
judge from political ſymptoms, the Dutch 
either do not, or will not, b — 
to its primitive-meaning. 

All ſtates have a code of Lolicies phrutice 
to themſelves, originating from their ſitu- 
ation, their government, and a variety of 
other local and national confiderations. | 

The ſyſtem of policy, both internal and ex- 
ternal, framed for the Dutch commonyealth,” 
had the advantage of being the work of the 
moſt judicious politicians, at a very enlighten- 
ed æra. An Aldegond, a Culemberg, to 
mention no others, were men every way wor- 
thy of being iffociates and co-operators with 
the firſt William, your illuſtrious founder. 

What theſe begun, in the midſt of difficul- 
ties and trials of every ſort, was perfected in 
more aufpicious times, by the ſucceſsful la- 
ours of a Mauritius, a John of Naſſau, a 

| | Hohenlo, 
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Hohenle, a Barneveld, and a multitude of 
other great characters, which it were equally 
needleſs and e to Jay before your 
_ Excellency. | c 

Under ſuch med, no n no con · 
ſtitution could fail to proſper; the latter, eſ- 


whom, not only Holland, but England and 
France had frequent occaſions to receive 


pecially, was a luminary of knowledge, from 


the brighteſt rays of direction in the moſt ar- 


duous caſes, Henry the fourth and Swab: 
often profited. by his wiſdom. _ 

But it muſt be acknowledged, the maxim 
adopted by theſe great men, though tend- 
ing all to freedom, peace, and commerce, 


were not of 2 tame and ſervile nature. Bar- 


py 


neveld's anſwer: to a Spaniſh deputy from 


archduke Albert, is particularly worth re. 


cording, as it applies ſtrongly to the preſent 


conjuncture of affairs, Your Excellency re- 
collects with how much pomp and haughtineſs 


the Spaniard was boaſting of the advantages 


the Dutch would reap, by returning to the 


allegiance and protection of the greateſt mo- 


narch in the world; and, by way of proof, 
inſiſted much on the felicity the Low Coun- 


tries had enjoyed, under the triumphant reign 
of Charles the fifth, when they poſſeſſed al. 


moſt the whole trade of Europe, and on the 
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cCalamities they had experienced ever ſince their 
defection. But mark the anſwer of your mag- 
nanimous countryman. True it is, ſaid he, 
that we wiſh for peace and commerce; but 
there is an outwork to be carried before we 
arrive at them; this outwork is freedom, 
without which chees is no We for 2. 
other two. 
This anſwer, when duly dane com- 
prehends a lively refutation of the maxims 
that ſeem at prefent to guide the reſolutions 
of your Excellency's conſtituents ; and which 
argue a ſtrange difference of opinion, on mat- 
ters of the higheſt moment, between the per- 
ſons who now direct the affairs of your coun- 
try, and thoſe who directed them at the pe- 
riod above mentioned, ſo much, and ſo juſtly 
celebrated in your annals. 

A precarious tenure of political 20 
tages, was by no means deemed an object 
worthy of their purſuit. They knew that 
ſecurity alone was the baſig of their perma- 
nency ; and could ariſe only from the enjoy- 
ment of a freedom uncontrouled by foreign 
influence, and unindangered by thoſe checks, 


which too large a proportion of power will 
ever invite ambitious princes to exerciſe on 


their leſs potent neighbours. IG 
"IP nn your Excellency muſt yu,” they 


| ated 
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acted on the very reverſe of the plan now ap- 
parently taking _ in the conduct of their 
ſucceſſors. 

This plan, ſo unworthy. of the good 
ſenſe and courage hitherto exerted by your 
countrymen — ſo much beneath the dig- 
nity they have been ſo careful to maintain 
cannot, in truth and ſtrictneſs, be juſtly call- 
ed their on: it is a mixture of avarice and 
puſillanimity, artfully imported from abroad, 
and propagated by the baſeſt mercenaries a- 
mong the unwary and the unintelligent, who 
are always numerous in every country: when 
to this claſs of men is added that of falſe pa- 
triots, and pretenders to public ſpirit, the ag- 
gregate of theſe various denominations be- 
comes too formidable a body to manage and 
cope with by ordinary means. 

You will perceive, from this manner of 
accounting for the ſyſtem now prevalent 
on your fide. or the water, how much re- 
luctance an Engliſhman muſt feel, ſhould 
he find himſelf obliged, by the force of facts, 
to withdraw his reſpect and veneration from 
thoſe meetings at the Hague, that were wont 
to command ſo much eſteem dee the 
political world. 

Of the multifarious plas. projected by. the 
| wee, or the fancy of men, for the go- 
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vernment of ſtates, there is one wherein they 
all concur with ſingular unanimity z which is, 
that want of ſpirit is the worſt of all defects 
in the compoſition of a ſtateſman, 

This is a fault of which I moſt heartily ac- 
knowledge the predeceſſors of your Excel- 
lency's conſtituents were never guilty, On 
the contrary, when they engaged in the quar- 
rels with this nation, mentioned- in the pre- 
ceding letters, though they did it in oppoſi- 
tion to the manifeſt rules of good policy, ſtill 
they acted with a ſpirit worthy of the reputa- 
tion they poſſeſſed at that time; and the con- 
reſt was equally honourable to both nations, 
as far as valour and heroiſm on n ſide 

— render it. 

It is now upwards of a century as the 
fword was ſheathed between Great Britain 
and Holland. I need not explain how in- 
conſiderately it was drawn by each of the 
combatants, and how much more in com- 
pliance with en than with national pur- 
poſes. 

Let us hope Fa a repetition of ſuch errors 
will never be carried to the length which our 
mutual enemies have long had in wennn. 
tion. 

But, in order to juſtify this hope, it will 
behove your 2 to compare theit 

5 conduct 
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conduct with that of their anceſtors; and 
if a diſagreement is found between their 
reſpective methods of government, ingenu- 
ouſly to revert to that adopted by their fore- 
fathers, in preference to that which is now 
recommended to their choice. Experience 
calls aloud in favour of the former, while 
danger and uncertainty attend the latter. 
Tour Excellency has often reffected, with 
grief, on the unhappy diviſions that brought 
the great Barneveld to an end ſo unworthy of 
him. Great in his death, as in his life, 
he employed his laſt moments in the ſer- 
vice of his country: anxious to inculcate the 
maxims above mentioned, which, in conjunc- 
tion with other patriots, he had laid down as 
a rule never to be departed from, and had 
experimentally proved of eſſential importance, 
he died, as it __— U rapes. them to o_ 
terity. 5 7 
Well may we consder the dying words of 

ſo celebrated a ſtateſman as a legacy, amply 
deſerving the thanks and the acceptance of his 
country. They have been long thought ſuch; 
and it were a melancholy reflection, that an 
adherence to'them ſhould ceaſe, at a time n 
it is ſo much wanted. 

But to come cloſer in with a matter, which 


Is 8 to the cleareſt preciſion, your Ex- 
. cellency 
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cellency will condeſcend to weigh, with your 
uſual candour, the great rule obſerved, as well 
as preſcribed, by thoſe who have held the reins 
of adminiſtration in any n with pro- 
bation and ſucceſs. 

The prime care of all true dia has. 
ever been, to diveſt themſelves of the idea, 
that their country, however powerful, is to- 
tally independent. The reciprocal wants of 
mankind will always produce connections be- 
tween different countries, and theſe connec- 
amm ee and e. * 
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deng&80199% wile. or be ; 
If the det «bſolute 3 is re- 
pugnant to the well-being of the powerfulleſt 
people, it is in the higheſt degree incompatible 
with the — of one in a ſtate of natural 
mediocritx. | 
But if a aation.ſhould, 8 labour, in- 
duſtry, and good government, emerge from 
mediocrity to grandeur, and from poverty to 
opulence, as it could not arrive at ſuch a 
change without uncommon. exertions, and 
without very beneficial connections with other 
countries, it behoves it, more than others, to 
be continually obſervant of all that paſſes 
there, and to conſider its proſperity as depend - 
ing very eſſentially on the ſyſtems and deſigns 
they have in view. 


C Your 
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Tour Excellency will readily admit theſe 
principles to boparticulariy applicable to . 
a ſtate as Holland. ji 160 25 

There are feu countries for which nature 
has done leſs, than that which is inhabited by 
the Dutch; but there is none, for which the 
ingenuity and the chow gg anne 
have done more. 2 

Your illuſtrious arch Gooch; 
_ frankly aeknowledges the fouf elements had 
degenerated, in Holland, and were (if I may 
uſe ſuch an expreſſion to convey his mean- 
ing) under par, with regard to other regions- 

The famous Pitcairn, who, by long reli- 
dence, well knew the nature-of Holland, and 
the genius of its natives, was ſo profqundly 
ſtruck with admiration at the innumerable 
proofs of their ſingular endowments and ſa- 
gacity, that he never dwelt upon the ſubject, 
without feeling a kind of enthuſiaſm, ariſing 
from the reflexion, what . a coun: 
perform. 

Warmed with theſe ad feelings, he eo 
brated the deeds of your Excellency's coun-, 
trymen, in thoſe immortal lines which were in- 
ſpired by ſublimity itſelf, and which do as much 
honour to his memory as to thoſe in whoſe: 
Pi chey were compoſed . Sannazario s on 


. Tellurem fecere Dei, ſua Littora Belge z e. 
much 
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much a ſimilar ſubject, the genius of the Ve- 
netians, and the grandeur of Venice, are, one 
may impartially ſay, much inferior. 

It affords me peculiar ſatisfaction, that a 
native of this iſland ſhould have ſignalized 
himſelf ſo conſpicuouſly in deſcribing the vir- 
tues and great qualities of the natives of Hol- 
land. It were to be wiſhed; that a like ſtrain 
of impartiality would characterize the temper 
and diſpoſition: of the Dutch nation, reſpect- 
ing the people of Great Britain. 

Impelled by a ſenſe of the homage due to 
truth, I have, perhaps with ſome impro- 
priety, wandered into a digreſſion; unneceſſary 
to the preſent purpoſe. The ſame ſpirit of 
"veracity obliges me now to proceed in quite 
another ſtile than that of praiſe. 

When I conſider what great things the na- 
tives of Holland have done for their country, 
I think it is impoſſible for a ferious man to 
contain his indignation, that ſo ſenſible, ſo 
judicious a people, ſhould be guilty of ſuch 
groſs abſurdities, ſuch perverſions of judg- 
ment, in matters of at Jeaſt as much impor- 
tance and concern, as any that ever came un- 
der their cognizance; 

Il ſpeak of them no longer (yas Excel- 
lency will perceive) in the light of poſſeſſors 
and managers of the land and ſoil they inha- 
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bit; but as a political body of individuals, 
connected with other nations by commerce 
and by treaties, ſubſiſting in a manner pecu- 
= | liar to themſelves, and deriving whatever they 
; 9 merely from their ſuperior 3 in 
. all things relating to trade. | 
A people in ſuch very remarkable circum- 
| ſtances ſhould, of all others, be perpetually 
on the watch. They ſhould look narrowly 
into every attempt made among their neigh- 
bours, relative either to commerce or to war. 
This latter, eſpecially, ſhould ſum up all 
their faculties, to divert its influence from 
their concerns; war being the greateſt enemy 
to a trading nation: they ought therefore by no 
means to provoke it, either by engaging 
therein directly, without the moſt unavoid- 
able neceſſity; or indirectly, by ſuffering an 
appetite for gain to make them alen he 
. bounds of national faith and integrity. 
In the mean time, they ſhould not — 
their views to the meer temporary or partial 
intereſt of individuals: they ſhould bear it 
continually in mind, that it may ſometimes 
become expedient and neceſſary to ſuſpend, 
or even to ſacrifice, particular branches of 
trade, in order to ſecure the exiſtence of a 
ſtate, . no tk fund to Ye on, 
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than the general preſervation of its com- 
merce. 

Theſe are often the only means, by which 
they can retain the good- will of other pow- 
ers, or fulfil the ſpirit of the only alliances they 
ſhould ever form; which ought conſtantly to 
be with thoſe ſtates, the intereſt of which 1s, to 
ſuffer no diſproportion of ſtrength to increaſe 
to ſuch a height, as to render any prince or 
people too formidable for the general ſafety. 

Such are the ideas which, I believe, will 
occur on a proper conſideration of the caſe of 
Holland, in relation to the European powers, 

In ſo critical a predicament, have the Dutch 
conducted themſelves with that warineſs and 
eircumſpection, which the perilous poſture of 
public affairs requires in every ſtate at this 
day ? 

An anſwer to this queſtion will be obtain. 
ed, by inquiring into their behaviour fince the 
firſt breaking-out of hoſtilities between Great 
Britain and France. 

I hope your Excellency is convinced, that 
I neither aim at aggravating, what is of itſelf | 
ſufficiently offenſive, nor at exciting irrita- 
tion in minds already too ſuſceptible of re- 
ſentment, for the miſchiefs they _ "Wow g 
upon themſelves. 

My ole intent is, by a faithful AD 
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tion of things, as they are, to prove how 
much your countrymen have deviated from 
that line of juſtice and attachment they 
owe to this nation; and to ſhew, at the ſame 
time, how much it behoyes them to return 
into that track of amity to us, of which we 
have never afforded them any cauſe to repent. 
When, contrary to the long-eſtabliſhed 
laws of nations — when, in defiance of com · 
mon honeſty — in contempt of the moſt ſo- 
lemn promiſes of neutrality, and even of 
friendſhip, the courr of France thought pro- 
per to throw aſide the maſk of the baſeſt and 
moſt diſgraceful diſſimulation, and openly ta 
avow its adherence to our revolted colonies ; 
in what manner did the people of Holland re- 
ceive the news of ſo inſulting a declaration, 
ſo injurious to the intereſts of their beſt and 
ſureſt ally, and conſequently ſo dangerous to 
their own ? | 


Had they pondered, with any degree of ſe- 


* _ - ——=— 
a lie ? 


riouſneſs, on 1 nature of ſuch a proceeding, 


would they not have diſcoyered a moſt ſhame- 


ful violation of the rights of a free ſtate? 


would they not have foreſeen the alarming 


conſequences of ſuffering any ſtate | to en- 


croach ſo deeply on the ſovereignty of ano- 
ther, as jo dictate the terms and conditions 
it thavld grant in the * of its internal 

diſſenſions 
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diſſenſions between government and people? 
Would they not have looked with deteſtation 
on the inſolence of a power, daring enough 
to declare the ſubjects of another power in- 
dent of their ſovereign, and to invite 
the reſt of the world to join in effecting their 
emancipation? | 

Your Excellency will not take offence at the 
warmth of my expreſſions ; they are dictated 
by a juſt reſentment at an atrocity of beha- 
haviour hitherto unprecedented in Europe. 

Ready am I to allow, and I am ſure 
you cannot fail to admit, that, of all mo- 
dern nations, the French are paſſingly re- 
markable for the facility with which they can 
break through treaties and engagements, how- 
ever ſolemn and binding. 

But the preſent inſtance unqueſtionably 
outdoes every proof they have ſo frequently 
given, of the perfidiouſneſs of their diſpo- 
ſition in political matters. Ir ſets, as it 
were, a ſeal to the truth of the reproaches, 
ſo often, and ſo juſtly caſt on the mini- 
ſtries of that monarchy; and empowers all 
Europe to treat them with fcorn and con- 
tempt, whenever they ſhall' have the effron- 
tery to talk of public faith and the laws of 
nations. 1 1 

After having vented our indignation at 

C 4 ſuch 
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ſuch enormities, there ſtill remains a conſi- 
deration of ſo calamitous an importance, that 
we forget our wrath, in order to indulge our 
compaſſion for the miſeries with which man- 
kind is threatened by this atrocious conduft ol 
the French. 

Your Excellency will, I doubt FG unite! 
in the perſuaſion,” that the preſent politics of 
the court of France, will be productive of the 
moſt fatal conſequences, in the fu: ure owes 
tions of potentates and nations. 

They open a proſpect ſhocking to the feel · 
ings of diſcerning men, who potſols the leaſt * 
remnant of humanity. | 

What, but horrors of every denomination, 
can reſult from a breach of thoſe common, 
ordinary ties, that ſypport the neceſſary in- 
tercourſe of public bodies; upon which the 
worſt of men venture to place confidence. 
and which the moſt abandoned 1 have 
hitherto reſpected? 

The French may now boaſt of havke 
brought about a moſt remarkable epocha. 
They have taught the world, that henceforth 
it will be the height of imprudence to put 
their truſt in treaties; and that force alone, 
continually maintained, and continually exert- 
ed, * er be the ſhield, with which 
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nations are to guard themſelves. — Would to 
God they had no abettors of this doctrine! 

Thus your Excellency ſees how well-. 
founded the apprehenſions of ſome late po- 
liticians were, when they expreſt a dread, . 
that, from the immenſity of their military 
ſtrength, and the unbounded ambition it in- 
ſpired, ſome European powers would at laſt _ 
be tempted to overleap all fences, and to 
make their ſword alone the meaſure of their 
dealings with the reſt of the world. 

What a view of futurity have we now be- 
fore us! To what end are princes and 
ſtates to appoint places for the meeting of 
their reſpective deputies, when we are con- 
ſcious that whatever may be ſettled there, will 
avail nothing, and be forgotten, the firſt mo- 
ment a favourite ſcheme is 1 for execu- 
tion? 
Without writing” a bre on former 
times, it cannot be denied, that, even in their 
deviations from national integrity, a degree of 
dignity was preſerved, and the obſervation of 
forms looked upon as neceſſary; but the pre- 
ſent day affords an alarming proof, that even 
common decency is forgotten. | 

The powers of Europe are now in the con- 
dition of a man armed at all points, who, af. 
ter having performed the ſevereſt duty, dares 


not 
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not put off his military accoutrements, What 
muſt follow from ſuch unnatural exertions, 
but debility and certain death? and what has 
Europe to expect, but to ſink into inevitable 
ruin, through the perpetual load of that heavy 
armour, in which ambition and rapaciouſneſs 
delight to ſee it clad. 77 

What I have laid before your Excellency, | 
will not appear declamatory, while the evi- 
dence of facts ſo notoriouſly vouches for it. 
The evils here complained of are glaring ; the 
public has -long been witneſs of them ; and 
ſuch individuals throughout Europe as dare 
ſpeak their minds, and retain the leaſt ſenſe of 
honeſty, will bear teſtimony to the truth of 
what has been aſſerted. | 

It is with heartfelt concern an Engliſhman 
beholds this dreadful ſubverſion of thoſe prin- 
ciples, in the political ſyſtem of Europe, which 
will coſt ſo much blood to this country, be- 
fore it can reſtore them; if that, indeed, be 
practicable, in the ſeeming univerſal wreck of 
public probity, which the example of France 
will too probably occaſion. | 

It is with ſtill greater concern an Engliſh- 
man muſt behold, I will not ſay the indiffe- 
rence, but the apparent ſatisfaction, expreſt 
throughout the majority of the inhabitants of 
the 5 Provinces, on being apprized of 


the 
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the declaration of France in favour of” the 
Americans. 

The freſh difficulties wherein Great Bricain 
became involved, appeared in no other light 
to the Dutch, than as a further impediment 
thrown in the way of the juſt right ſhe claim- 
ed, to ſuffer no manner of aſſiſtance to be 

n to her revolted colonies. 

Before the French court had undertaken an 
oth and direct ſupport of their cauſe, no- 
thing is better known, than the readineſs with 
which the ſubjects of the States General ſup- 
plied them with whatever they could pay for. 
The quantities of arms, ammunition, and 
ſtores of all torts, exported from the ports of 
Holland for the uſe of the Americans, is no 
ſecret to the world. | 

It was in the midſt of the profits reſulting 
from this iniquitous trade, that France took 
the ſhameleſs determination to ſtop no longer 
at an indirect countenance or our American' 


Coloniſts. 


The news was, your Excellency well 
knows, received in Holland with a kind of 
tranſport, They had before ſtood in ſome 
dread of the reſentment of Great Britain, for. 
their abettance of the Americans; but they 
now threw off all reſtraints: they boldly 
avowed their reſolution” to ſupply, not only 


them, 


[ 28 1 
. but every other enemy we might have 


to encounter; and, ſtrange to tell, they had 


the audacity to reſt ſuch imc a Te 
on the faith of treaties. 4 
1 have already examined the validity and 


| purport of thoſe treaties ;. and I hold the cha- 


racter of your Excellency in ſuch veneration, 
that it is not poſſible for me to doubt a ſingle 


_ inſtant, your averſeneſs to concur in opinion, 


that any treaty can give your countrymen a 
right to act an, hoſtile et towards: Great 


Britain. 


Still, however, theſe treaties were n 
ouſly inſiſted on, and were every way tortured 
to extract from them a meaning detrimental 


to the intereſt of the Britiſh nation. 1 


When the good ſenſe and firmneſs of this 
country was diſcovered to be proof againſt 
the violence of faction, on your fide of 
the water, I am not to inform you of the 


repreſentations that were directed to be for- 


mally made to the Britiſh miniſtry; your Ex- 
cellency's official interference in that buſineſs, 


is by no means any proof that it met with 


your approbation. | mm 

In the mean time, the ſpirit of avarice was 
found too powerful for thoſe unprejudiced 
individuals in Holland, who remonſtrated to 
their ne the dangers that muſt. 


accrue 
a 
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accrue from ſiding ſo deciſively: againſt Great 
Britain. The partizans of France had gained 
too much ground to give up the conteſt; and 
the tide became ſo ſtrong and ſo popular, in 
their favour, that it ſwept away all obſtruction. 
Here let us make a ſtand, and review that 
complication of motives, which weighed ſo 
powerfully with the people in Holland, as to 
ſtifle all ſentiments of amity for the people of 
Great Britain, and to efface all recollection 
of the N of boy agg united with this 
8 49D 212 g 
The n deb oſtenſible leds held vp 
by the leaders of the French faction, to the 
view and protection of the public, were, the 
prodigious advantages that would accrue from 
an unconfined commerce, in branches of bu- 
2 productive of vaſt profit. 
In order to ſecure theſe advantages, they 
further alledged the expediency of. procuring 
reſpect to the flag of the United Provinces; 
hence followed, of courſe, the neceſſity of 
<quipping a naval armament ſufficient to en- 
force. It. 17 Nr ; OG £ G7) 33 
Thus, by vs, 1 5800 on to 
an of a more ſerious nature: they openly 
proclaimed a reſolution to carry on the trade 
we ſo grievouſly complained” of, in whatever 
manner they ſnould think proper, in defidrice 
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of all conſiderations and menaces, and n. 
ons; be force of arms, if neceſſary. 

By ſuch unhappy gradations have 1 
in ſome; avarice in many, and deluſion in 
almoſt all, brought the affairs of your 
country into one of the moſt dangerous 
ſituations they ever were in; the more dan- 
gerous, on account of the affected ſecurity 
of many individuals of conſequence, and of 
the real want of — in the n 
and deluded multitude. 

In this deſcription of the Scat political 
Rate of Holland, your Excellency will eaſily 
trace a ſtrong reſemblance of the condition it 
was in, at that period of the laſt century 
which preceded its invaſion by Lewis XIV. 
The ſimilitude cannot eſcape thoſe who, judg- 
ing of events to come by paſt tranſactions, ex- 
amine with any accuracy the leading features 
1 the remarkable: epochas of their 
hiſtory. | ben - 92. 1 1 
At USE ſpeak. 4 che people of the 
United Provinces, though ſhortly before en- 
gaged in a conteſt wherein they had diſplayed 
equal ſkill and courage, were unaccountably 
fallen into ſuch an oblivion of the public in- 
tereſts of the ſtate, as totally to neglect them: 
Peace and Trade were become both the motto 
and ſole object of the Dutch nation; all things 


40 
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elſe were thoroughly ſlighted. In the mean 
time, France was meditating its deſtruction, 
and making preparations for that 2 
not forgetting, however, its uſual policy, of 
colouring over its operations _ precences 
of a very different complexion. « 

So prevalent was the ſpirit of ien 
Holland at that unhappy juncture, and ſo 
ſtrong the prepoſſeſſion in favour of the 
French, that, notwithſtanding the celebrated 
Dewit was at the head of their councils, no 
ſuſpicion was entertained of the deſigns of 
France, till very little more than two months 
before they began to be carried into execution. 
Peter, the ſon of the illuſtrious e the 
Dutch ambaſſador at Paris, was otiating 
with the miniſtry of Lewis X1V. in January, 
and the French armies were on their way to 
Holland in March. — I allude to the tranſac- 
tions of the famous ſeventy-ſecond . * 0 
laſt century. 

What is meant to be inculcated by this re- 
troſpect is, that your Excellency's coaſt itu- 
ents, though not ſo near to the period of im- 
mediate danger, as their anceſtors were at the 
epocha above-mentioned, are preciſely in the 
Ame predicament, that ſingle circumſtance 
excepted, of proximity to the: ruin _ is 
W for them. od Ic 72 

But, however remote it may prove, no man 
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of ſound underſtanding does not ene be- 
lieve it in agitation. | 

There are ſome caſes' en even the leaſt 
clearidihaells unleſs blinded by the baſeſt in- 
tereſt,” are fully able to diſcern what is moſt 
conducive to their welfare. Our James the 
Firſt was never deemed a profound poli- 
tician 3 yet, before his acceſſion to the Eng- 
Hſh throne, when Philip the Second of Spain 
had made him ſecret: overtures, in order to 
engage the aſſiſtance of Scotland againſt Eng- 
land by land, while his mighty armada at- 
tacked it by ſea James too well underſtood 
his own ſituation, to give the leaſt ear to the 
great promiſes and offers made him by the 
Spaniſh monarch ; and, though he had cauſes 
of reſentment and difſatisfattion, he had ſenſe 
enough to ſacrifice / private piques to the 
fafery of the kingdom he poſſeſſed, ' and to 


that of which he expected the reverſion. © 


Your Excellency's countrymen flatter them- 
felves, in a manner very unworthy of their re- 
puted wiſdom, when they endeavour to recon- 
cile the preſent lucre they derive from our 
diſtreſſes, with their own future ſecurity, 
They ought long fince to have diſcovered the 
abſolute neceſſity of making their option; 


they cannot poſſibly promiſe themſelves the 
COT of both. The error of which they 


have 
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haye been guilty, to give it the ſofteſt name, 
in going already ſo far dat of the way of their 
real intereſt, will poſſibly coſt both us and 
them more than they have gained by it, be- 
fore the miſchiefs occaſioned thereby are tho- 
roughly repaired; but if they perſiſt therein 
much longer, thoſe miſchiefs may poſſibly be- 
come too great for any remedy,  _ 

Theſe, truths, ſo obvious to reflection, ſeem- 
ed to have no exiſtence i in the apprehenſions of 
the majority of Dutch traders ;, their thoughts 
were, wholly. n er with the means of 
making, the moſt they could by the misfor- 
tunes of Great Britain. 3 

As ſoon as they ſaw the ſtandard of France 
fully diſplayed againſt this kingdom, they loſt 
not a moment in emptying on board their 
merchantmen the magazines .of naval ſtores 
they had been collecting againſt this long- 

expected event. Their ſhips crowded to the 
French ports; and, had there ſubſiſted an al- 
liance offenſive and defenſive between Hol- 
land and France, the latter could not have 
been ſerved with more er and alacrity 
by the former. 

One might think, that, in a quarrel wherein 
Holland muſt feel how deeply Great Britain 
was intereſted, the States General would have 
checked the illicit ardour of their people in 

0 | D the 


14 
che purſuit of gain, and have not permitted 
any trade, evidently r an veg wel 
five to this country. ri ths 

An ample field of commerce Hp before 
them : innumerable articles of profit remained 
in their hands, to carry on a moſt lucrative, 
as well as legal, buſineſs with France. 

The only favour we requeſted of then, 
was, not to ſupply our enemies with naval 
ſtores, nor to cover their Property by Dutch 
names and bottoms. 

But, not content with the immenſe profits 
ariſing from every other quarter, theſe 
branches of trade were coveted, with an avi- 
dity that ſeemed to increaſe in proportion to 
our complaints againſt them, and to the injury 
we thereby ſuſtained. 

Such an unfriendly treatment on the part 
of a nation that ſtiled itſelf our friend and 
ally, though it excited our indignation, did 
not provoke our revenge. With a tempe- 

rateneſs and moderation which the impartial 
world will never mention without applauſe, 
we reſted ſatisfied with the capture of the 
ſupplies deſtined for our enemy; and, with 
that generofity which charucterizes our re- 
gard for national faith, we indemnified thoſe 
falle ee for what neceſſity alone com- 
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pelled us to prevent them from mins 
to our foes. | 

This mildneſs and forbearance on our part, 
was anſwered by the bittereſt reproaches : 
the pirates of Tunis, Algiers, and Morocco, 
became objects of compariſon for the Britiſh 
nation; and no language was thought too 
crobrjoud for us throughout the Seyen 
Provinces. At Amſterdam, eſpecially, the 
name of an Engliſhman became a, term of 
vilification ; and we were poſted up, in a 
manner, as a tribe of robbers and banditti. 

If the moderation obſerved by the Britiſh 
government, in this diſagreeable affair, had 
not a due influence oyer my pen, it were an 
eaſy matter to ſhew which of the parties belt 
deſerved thoſe illiberal appellations. 

But, without having recourſe to ſcandal 
and abuſe, which prove nothing on either 
fide, let us proceed with ſteadineſs and impar- 
tiality in the further examination of this 
unhappy ſubject. 

When once the minds of men are tho- 
roughly heated, inſtead of attending to ar- 
guments that might allay their warmth, they 
become incenſed at thoſe who uſe them; 
whom, for that yery reaſon, they conſider as 
abettors of their adverſaries. 

1 it was in Holland; where TT who 
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argued diſpaſſionately, were marked out as 
enemies to their country, and undeſerving the 
name of Dutchmen. | 

And yet, I will, with your Excellency's 
permiſſion, be bold to ſay, that no cauſe was 
ever more deſerving, and more ſuſceptible f 
a juſt and able defence, chan that of 935 
Britain. 

While the colonies alone, that had walken 
off our allegiance, took up the operations of 
our fleets and armies, we tacitly paſſed over 
many irregularities on the part of the Dutch 
traders ; whom we might, in ſtrict juſtice, have 
called to a ſevere account, for the daringneſs 

of their proceedings in favour of c our reyolted 

ſubjects. 1 | 

But when we had a full view of - F deſi ns 
of France—when we were openly apprized of 
the negociations ſhe. had been carrying on, 
and of the alliance the had formed with Ame- 
rica it was no longer a time to preſerve a paſ- 
fiveneſs, that might have been conſtrued into 
timidity. New ſcenes were opening, of fat 
other importance than the preceding > and all 
the ſtrength and faculties of Great Britain 
were now ſummoned i into action. 

The ipring of Seventy.- eight ſaw the navies 
of France preparing to meet us on our ele- 
ment, and her coaſt | liged with troops, me-. 


nacing 
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nacing this iſland with an invaſion. Her ports 
were filled with ſhipping from our colonies, 
freighted with all the affiſtance ſhe could af- 
ford them, to ſtrengthen their reſiſtance, and 
to prolong the calamities of war. 

The fact was, that France had long bern 
waiting for an opportunity to indemnity Her- 
ſelf for former loſſes, and to be revenged for 
the diſgraces that had befallen her arms in 
the laſt war. 

A diſmemberment of the Britiſh empire was 
an idea that now offered itſelf to her councils, 
in all the ſplendor of well-founded expectation, 
To deprive an ancient enemy of his hereditary 
poſſeſſions, to ſtrip a victorious rival of his 
moſt valuable conqueſts, was too brilliant A 
temptation for ambition and inveteracy to 
reſiſt. 

Notwithſtanding the reſources of France 
were by no means on a proſperous footing, 
every nerve was ſtrained, in order to forward a 
ſcheme that ſeemed, in the wiſhes of the ene- 
mies to Great N pregnant with infallible 
ſucceſs. 

In this 8 ſituation, ſurrounded 
with threats and dangers, was. it proper for 
this nation to neglect any means of defence? 
was it to be expected that we ſhould not af- 
fault our enemy, in whatever ſhape we found 

By == him, 
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him, whether in his own perſon, or ſcreened 
hy the maſk of pretended friendſhip ? 
Whatever may be thought of the merits or 
the unhappy conteſt, ſubſiſting between the 
Britiſh Colonies and their Mother Country, 
this may with truth be ſaid that ſuch a go- 
vernment as that of France, is, the leaſt of 
any, entitled to foſter the maxims aſſerted by 
the Americans: they are eſſentially oppoſite 
to the principles on which her monarchy is 
founded; and every Frenchman, who profeſſes 
himſelf a loyal ſubject to his King, and to the 
conſtitution of his country, is equally bound 
in reaſon and in conſcience to deteſt them. 
Were the ſchools and univerſities of France 


to broach a doctrine ſimilar to that adopted 


by America, the Baſtile, or the Galleys, would 
ſoon be the reſidence of its profeſſors. When 
the French therefore attempt to plead the 
cauſe of our Colonies, and mention the in- 
herent rights of human nature, and other 
topics of that kind, let them look to them- 
ſelves, and bluſh, if they can, for their im- 
pertinence. 

But to what end ſhould we diſcuſs theſe 
points, now become trite and tedious, through 


the frequency and fulſomeneſs of the inveſti. 


gations they have undergone? The ſword is 
now drawn, and FRIES drew i it to no other 
intent 


e 


intent than our deſtruction, abſtracted from 
all motives of friendſhip for the Americans, 
or of partiality to their cauſe :. this, in t 
nature of things, ſhe cannot. fail, to, hold in 


abhorrence; and them ſhe is known to un- 


dervalue, in their individual character, and to 
conſider altogether as meer tools to work 
with in the proſecution of her deſigns; ready 
to throw them away, the moment ſhe finds 
they cannot any longer be ſcrvicrable. 

Such are, your Excellency well knows, the 
ſentiments of the miniſters and courtiers at 
Verſailles. The pompous reception of the 
American deputies there, and the affected de- 
monſtrations of reſpe& with which, they were 
treated, impoſed on the feelings of none but 
of the vulgar, 

The public at Paris, as in all other capitals 
of abſolute monarchies, applauded the mea- 
ſures of their government; and were laviſh, 
beyond meaſure, of their praiſes on the chief 
of the American deputation: bur, in the pro- 
fuſion of civilities paid to Doctor Franklyn, 
it was eaſy to perceive, in thoſe. who were at 
the head of affairs, an eagerneſs to urge him 
forward, in the buſineſs he came upon, amount- 
ing to precipitation, and at the ſame time, 
a dilatorineſs in furthering their own part of 
the ſcheme, that clearly ſhewed how truly 
D 4 they 
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they intended, the independence of America 
ſnould be purchaſed with the blood of the 
Americans only; and that the promiſes of 
France were made with no other view, than 
to encourage them to exert what remained of 


their almoſt exhauſted ſtrength, without any 


determination to ſuccour them otherwiſe, than 


dy making a parade of fleets and armies in 


the vicinity of Great Britain: Thus leav- 
ing them to the events of a purpoſed pro- 
longation of the war; which would, at all 
hazards, conſume the force and waſte the 
reſources of Great Britain and her Colonies ; 
and in the end inſure the ruin of both, and 
prevent them, ſhould a re-union, ſo much 
5 by France, take place, from becom- 
ing again the formidable; enemy they were 
before. | 


Such were apparently the deſigns, and fach 


the plan adopted in the councils of France, 
when ſhe publicly took a decided part in the 
diſpute between Great Britain and her Colo- 
nies. e 

Here I ſhall pauſe, and,  reſerying to another 
occaſion a further addreſs on this important 
matter, I remain, with all due reſpect, &c. 

Your Excellency's, &c, 


RDP 
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LETTER Iv. 


SIR, 
Concluded my laſt lates” to your Excel- 
lency, with the proſpect of the general 
views of France in forming her connections 
with America. 
It cannot be denied, that an air of proba- 
bility attended the project laid before her: 
like a two-edged ſword, it was contrived to 
cut either way: whether ſhe ſucceeded in ſe- 
vering the members from the head, or whe- 
ther, after having ſhed the ill blood pro- 
duced by fatal jealouſies, a conviction of their 
reciprocal intereſt would at laſt reunite them, 
ſtill a continuance of the dreadful diſſen- 
fions, which had enſanguined the plains of 
North America, could not loſe its effect; 
and a diminution of the wealth and power of 
the Britiſh empire, mult of courſe prave their 
conſequence. 

All theſe ideas crowded to the minds of the 

French 
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French miniſtry, when they ſigned the treaty 
of February, ſeventy- eight, with the deputies 
of the Congrels. | | 
When your Excellency ponders on theſe 
tranſatians—when' your knowledge and ex- 
perience of the world awakens in your mind 
the ſenſations of anxiety and alarm, naturally 
felt on ſo trying an occaſion by the people of 
this iſland—you will cordially allow the recti- 
- tude of their complaints of the partiality 
ſhewn.. to France, from fo many quarters, 
wWhence ſhe little deſerved, and we leſs ex- 
pected It. | f h 
A war between Great Britain and France 
has always been conſidered: as an object of 
the primeſt importance. The powers of Eu- 
rope have always beſtowed the moſt ſerious 
attention on every quarrel. betwixt. theſe dw 
monarchies. Their reſpective aims and pre- 
tenſions are well known ; and cannot fail, 
therefore, to intereſt every thinking people in 
their quarrelss. i 
The manifeſt aims of France, to this day, 
have irrefutably been to obtain a degree of 
influence throughout the European ſtates, a; 
mounting almoſt to a dictation or ſuperin- 
tendence of their politics and councils, _ 
Ihe pretenſions of Great Britain, on the 
other hand, have as unremittingly been, to 
ſer 
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ſet her face againſt ſuch arrogance, and to 
reſtrain all attempts, tending to eſtabliſh a 
practice of domineering. 

Hitherto Great Britain has been ſucceſsful; ; 
and her victorious efforts, in this often-con- 
tended field, have been attended with the ge- 
neral applauſe of Europe. 

But the ſatisfaction with which our tri- 
umphs were formerly beheld, exiſts no more. 
The good-will of the European nations to 
Great Britain, has been on the decreaſe for 
ſome years ; and ſeems to have been ſucceed- 
ed by a general ſpirit of envy and malevo- 
lence, much reſembling that which both Spain 
and France experienced in former days, while 
their power and their pride were at the 
height; the firſt under the reign of Philip 
the Second, the latter under that of Lewis 
the Fourteenth, 

Whence this inimical diſpoſition to us may 
have ariſen, is not difficult to trace: all na- 
tions have taſted of it, more or leſs, in the 
hour of their proſperity ; and muſt not im- 
pute it to any other cauſe, than the natural 
jmpatience and fretfulneſs of men, at ſeeing 
others in a better condition than themſelves. - 
They who attribute it to political conſide- 
rations alone, go wide of the mark: true it 
is, thoſe powers who mean to ayail thetn- 

ſelves 
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ſelves of this jealous diſpoſition, foment it 
with all poſſible induſtry ; and, in order to 
give it an honourable ſanction, endeavour to 
found it upon motives of policy: but ſoch 
attempts, though they may, and unfortunate- 
ly do ſucceed with the uninformed and the 
inattentive, who compoſe the bulk of man- 
kind, have no influence on the judicious. 
This part of ſociety is, however, very ſmall, 
and has much leſs to ſay in the government of 
human affairs, than the generality of people 
imagine, If we look into che arrangement 
and conſtitution of the various courts, it 
will preſently appear, that _ perſonal artfy]. 
neſs and dexterity have a much more cer- 
tain claim to the management of the moſt 
important buſineſs, than the molt ſplendid 
abilities without them. 

Theſe are uſually confined to 8 
of a ſecondary claſs: they who poſſeſs them, 
are obliged, for their own ſake, to make them 
ſubſervient to the views and purpoſes of their 
employ ers, and Frequently become the drudges 
of meaſures, of which the ſuperiority of their 
underſtanding fully comprehends the 1 impro- 
priety 3 but which, like ſoldiers who fight 
for their pay, N are forced to carry into 

execution, _ 


This accounts for the aſtoniſhing ſupine- 
nels, 
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heſs, wich which che world ſees the progreſs 
made by France id collecting every "Where 
ſuch a maſs of ſtrength, in older to cruſh 
che power of Gieat Ut 
This power, however formidable, "has beet 
deen exerciſed” for the purpoſes of pride; 
has conſtantly eſpouſed the cauſe Of the wea 
and the opprefſed.” France afbile; arid va allo. 
ciates, have felt its operations; "and, in re. 
venge for the ſtate of humiliation it has more 
than once reduced her to, would now fuin in- 
ſinuate, that Great Britain has ſucceeded to 
her plans of ambition, and is taking the Jad 
in diſturbing the world, and in framing pre- 
renees, through the immenſity of Her Fre 
mercial opulence and naval greattieſs, to be- 
come the umpire of 'Eutope, 

If your Excellency will pleaſe to Able 
the grounds of complaint, formed by choſe 
potentates who engaged in the Jeagte'of Cum. 
bray, againſt the Republic of Venice, not 
long after the commencement of the fiteenth 
century, you will find the Tame ſpirit of envy 
inſpiring their meaſures, and exhaling itſelf in 
terms not very eſſentially different from hots 
which France endeavoiirs to "Joftity” 25 her 
emiſſaries. 2!10: i 12433 2. 

Tunze truth was," Kine Venice an ce "_ 
Great n ee "rhe center of Eürb- 
& $4 1 10 pean 
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pean riches and commerce: through induſtry, 
through prudence, and a ſtrain of policy, o 
which | the reſt of Europe hardly. underſtood 
the merit, that ſagacious people had raiſed 
themſelves to a degree of opulence and power, 
hich, from 1ts brilliancy, was become of- 
9 7 to the ſight of their cotemporaries, 
And yet, _ this ſplendid ſituation. of 
5 Venetians at that day, is thoroughly and 
r the offence taken by their 
neighbours, They had invaded no territo» 
but thoſe of their enemies; they had 
| Ks vreſted no branch of trade from any 
other ſtate; they were punctual in their deal- 
ings with other nations; their behaviour was 
reſpectful t. to the great princes who ſurround- 
ed them; and they were too wile, unneceſ- 
farily to inyglve themſelves in any of their 
quarrels ; well knowing that a. ſtate like theirs, 
thriving: and depending upon commerce, a- 
lone or its. proſperity, had no need of any 
further aggrandiſement; N N to aim at 
no more, than at ſecurity rom foreign do- 
minion. Niro 372 * | 
Notwithſtanding the rigid nraftice of theſe 
maxims, that celebrated Republic had the ſin- 
gular misfortupe of incurring the ill- will of its 


France 
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France aſſociated for its deſtruction, as if they 
really had imagined, that nothing leſs: than 
ſuch a confederacy was able to prevent the 
Venetians from loeding it over the reſt. . 
Europe. * 70 
In this extraordinary line) your Excel- 
lency will, upon examination, perceive ſome 
features very ſimilar to thoſe that mark the 
preſent inmical temper towards Great Bri- 
tain. Notwithſtanding the rivalry, then com- 
mencing, between the houſes of Auſtria 
and of France, we fee Lewis the Twelfth, 
and the emperor Maximilian, heartily joining 
hands upon this occaſion. Such an union 
was the more aſtoniſhing, as the latter of 
theſe princes bore. ſo rooted and illiberal a 
hatred to the French politics, court, and 
even nation, that he conſtantly carried about 
him a book, wherein he carefully noted every 
real or imaginary cauſe to be offended at 
their proceedings. 
In the ſame manner we now behold 4 junc- 
tion of intereſts, till this hour thought in- 
compatibſe: we ſee the miniſters of poten- 
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tates, who, if they do not, might eaſily keep 
a regiſter of the ill offices done and intend- 
ed them by France, ſuffering themſelves to 
de over-· reached by that inſidious power, and 
uniting in its views with as much cordiality; 
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4"if they were to receive high benefit from 
them; or, to ſpeak the language of ſterling 
truth, as if they had not every thing to ap- 
prehend from affording her a countenance, 
which muſt prove in the end ſo _ to ou 
tranquillity of Europe. | 
11s the-league framed by the 8 
tioned princes againſt the Republic of Ve- 
nice, was equally groundleſs, unjuſt, and im- 
politic; ſo is the conſpiracy carried on openly 
or clandeſtinely againſt Great Britain, en 
1＋＋—— AY and juſtice. 955 
They who have entered into it with ſo 
ſhorr-ſighted 'eagerneſs, have done it in com- 
pliance with the temper 2 en into thaw 
by: the intrigues of the day. [7 

French artiſice and ede and nh 
French influence of another kind, have ope- 
rated this ſtrange reverſe of things: Is it poſ- 
fible, otherwiſe, that her natural enemies would 
concur in forwarding her deſigns ? is 
Here I muſt again, with your Excellency's 
permiſſion recur to the poſition 1 have al- 
ready laid down that we ate not to take iz for 
granted, the wiſeſt heads * the direction 
of public affairs. =" 
- | Fhe! power of Great — can never be⸗ 
tome an object of terror to Europe: they 

who- now: repreſent it in ſuch light, either 
#5 | do 
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db not, or affect not to know the principles 
on which it is founded: they are no other than 
a ſtrict adherence to the ſyſtem; once ſo 
highly applauded, of preſerving the balance 
of power abroad, and a mild equitable govern- 
ment of her ſubjects at home, productive of 
every encouragement to extend their com- 
merce and augment their wealth, through the 
exertions of unconfined induſtry and genius. 

What has been ſaid reſpecting the caſe 
of the Republie of Venice, Is 1 appli- 
| cable to this nation. 

As it might be thought affeRtation to go 
through the catalogue of our merits, as a peo- 
ple, no more need be ſaid, than that, as the 
ſpirit and conduct of the Venetians extricated 
them from their unmerited diſtreſſes, in like 
manner the valour and wiſdom of the Britiſh - 
nation will, it is hoped, overcome the diſho- 
nourable combinations that are forming againſt 
us with ſo much warmth and ſo little reaſon. - 

But of all thoſe who have entered the liſts 
inſt her, none ſhould weigh ſo momentous 

aà meaſure with ſuch Geliberation, as your 

Excellency's conſtituents; / | 

| Inſtead of cavilling about the letter of 
| rceaties, and embracing with ſhameleſs avidity 
an unhappy occaſion of adding to the creditor 
account of trading individuals, would it not 
$11 E have 
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have been more conſiſtent with the character 
of ſound politicians, to have done what they 
pretended to do, to have obſerved a real neu- 
trality hetwixt Great Britain and France, on 
tbe breaking · out of hoſtilities between them? 

Theſe two powers juſt entering into a war, 
of which the iſſue might affect all their neigh- 
bours, were not to be placed on a level with 
the ſovereigns of Siam and of Cochin. China, c 
whoſe diſputes may. commence or terminate 
wichout benefit or detriment to the ſyſtem of 
Europe; but was it fo, or can it be ſo, with 
regard to Holland, and others beſide, when 
Great Britain and France enter the field * 
contention ? , 

They ſaw. that ally en o hem, ex· 
perience tells them, they can always rely in 
the hour of danger they ſaw; him attacked - 
by a power, on whoſe fidelity, in the generab 
ſy tem of its politics, they were, through the 
ſame experience, conſcious. they could place 
no dependence — a power by whom their fore- 
fathers had been treated with the moſt bar- 
harous inſolence; and in the conteſts againſt 
whoſe ambition, there are ſtill living witneſſes 
in the United Provinces, how mueh Dutch 
blood was ſhed, and how much treaſure ex- 
_ in the OY of the Pen cen- 
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The ſame power, with an addltion of 
Arength, reſuming its former projects, was 
dertainly no object of complacency, for a ſtate 
that had felt {6 deeply the blows received 
from it in the day of its proſperity ; and if 
a diſpoſition or means were wanting to aſſiſt 
an old and faithful ally, ſelf-intereſt ſhould 
have prevented covetouſneſs from aiding an 
inveterate and perfidious enemy. | 

In the laſt Var, Great Britain wiſhed and 
wanted for no ſuccours from abroad; and 
ſhewed; oh the contrary, that ſhe was able to 
ſpare them from her own ſtock to her foreign 
friends and well-wifhers. 

But the times are altered. America, * 
child of Britain, who was wont to ſtand by 
his parent in the day of battle; is now become 
his moſt dangerous foe, _ 

Let us, however; drop metaphor, and uſe 
plain language: where a ſimple deduction of 
facts is ſufficiently ſtrong. 

Your Excellency's conſtityents beheld us, 
not only deprived of our colonies, but en- 

in a bloody quarrel wita them. 

This quarrel was carried on at the diſtance 
of three thouſand miles from the mother- 
country, Hence, her expences were of courſe 
enormous. | 

By the acceſſion of France to this alterca- | 
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tion, we had a new enemy to encounter, 
Auſhedd with our diſaſters, and freſh from an 
uninterrupted peace of ſixteen years. 
Our ſtrength at ſea and land, which had 
before but one object, was now divided by 
two combatants; againſt both whom we ſoon 
perceived that equal efforts would become in- 
| diſpenſibly neceſſary, if we meant to perſe- 
vere in the diſpute to any purpoſe. 
In the mean time, the ſinews of war began 
to employ a more ſerious attention than ever. 
The loſs of our American trade, the additional 
danger accruing to our commerce from a 
French war, the fall 'of our ſtocks, the in- 
creaſe of taxes, from the neceſſity of large 
ſupplies, and, in the midſt of theſe diffi · 
culties, our internal diſſenſions; all theſe to- 
gether formed a chain, of embatraſſinents, 
which afforged very ſeriobs matter bf tene! 
tion for the monied men in Holland concerned 
in our funds, and a ſtill more important one 
for the Dutch nation in general. 

I do not preſent to your Excellency a a mere 
picture of fancy: it becomes kill more de- 
fer ving of attention, when we add to it the 
further advantages with which France came 
into this contention, © * 

In former wars ſhe had always a multi pli- 
city” of objects in view; | hence naturally * 

ſulted 


wa.” | 
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ſulted a diviſion} of her forces. In the war 
before the laſt, ſhe was obliged to maintain, 
at the ſame time, large armies in Italy, in 
Germany, in Flanders. In the laſt war her 
military exertions in Germany were immenſe: 
but in the preſent caſe, her attention and ex- 
pences were ſolely taken up with her navy; 
that alone ingroſſed all her cares; ſhe 
knew, that if ſhe could find means to face 
Great Britain at ſea, ſhe would, at the long 
run, though not conquer, tire us, aſſiſted as 
ſhe, was by America, and, 5 ſpeak it with 
grief, befriended by your countrymen. ih 

The eſtabliſhment. of a naval ſtrength in 
France, equal to that of Great Britain, would 
place the. f upon more than a footing 


ol equality; the ſuperiority in number of her 


8 would, then be felt, in a manner 
that is impracticable while we retain, * 


. hand at ſea. 


This dominion we muſt at all 33 re- 


rain: it is a palladium, the loſs of which will 
be followed by eyery, poſſible calamity inci- 

dent to a ſtate; France wants nothing but 
naval ſtores to diſpute it; we have, therefore, 
in the nature of things, the cleareſt right to 


4 


prevent her from obtaining them, and, by 
0 ſame ror of. 4 +a an equal right 
f D 3 % n er of 2389 
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to wreſt them out of the hands of ſuch ag 
would ſupply the French with thoſe wary 
ments of our deſtruction. 

Yout Excellency mult acknowledge, this 
is no matter of choice on our part. If we 
mean to preſerve the exiſtence of the Britiſh 
flate, we muſt neceſſarily act with ſtrenuouf⸗ 
nefs againſt whatever aims directly at its 
fundamentals. Tf they who are lending their 
alliſtance to «overrorn it, meet with o ppoſi- 
tion, it is no more than they ought to expect; 
und for Them to complain they are not_ſuf- 
fered quietly to proceed, is adding the fneers 
of contempt to breach of friendſhip, 

But this; 1 ſhall be cold, is no breach of 
friendſhip : it is done with 10 intent to mo- 
left us, and wholly with a view to beef 
chemſelves, abſtracted from all other wer 
tives. 

The anſacr to this tlio " reaſoning 


| is ready and deciſtve. When we ſeize the 


Dutch ſhipping laden with ary ſtores for 
the French Ports, we meah” no detriment to 
the owners; we feize only what is deſtined 
to tfengthen our enemies: we ſeize the ver 
implements r were co de furniſhed wit] 
. annoy us. 
The proof we mean We met W ae 
Boch, is, that we pay them the full value 
— <0} 
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of theſe ſeizures, and thereby make them full 
amends for tke loſs of time and induſtry em- 
ployed in the ſervice of our enemies. This, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, is compenſating their inabi- 


lity to hurt us. But what proofs have we 
they intend us no moleſtation, while they 
not only labour for our foes with marked 
enagerneſs and zeal, but account it a heavy 
grievance that theſe cannot reap the fruits of 
their exertions as well as themſelves. 45 
There are in all ſtates, in all nations, cer- 
tain objects of public attention and anxiety, 
Which bought to be conſidered as a ali me 
Yangere. e eee pay + datite 
gard to their ſafety and preſervation, and 
foes n to "_ them into 
danger. zd gi zi e 14 

Of this nature is the . 
Which we contend. It is as neceſſaty to 
Great Britain, as the dykes and mounds raiſ- 
ed by the diligence | and ingenuity of your 
countrymen, around the coaſt and ſhores of 
the United Provinces. Without them, the fury 
of the o would ſoon overwhelm-a country 
that is incomparably the nobleſt- monument 
of human ĩnduſtry; and without a more for- 
midable fleet than that of the Houſe of Bour- 
bon, Grete Britain lies e 
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1 
They who aſk why this kingdom claims 


the pterogative of being allowed this ſuperi- 


ority, are not therefore deſerving of an an- 
ſwer: "ignorance or inſidiouſurſs c ein oply 
PU Raneon. WI 4 Hud ot: 
What has France, or its 1 to 39 
From Great Britain? At moſt, the accidental 
landing of inconſiderable bodies of toops, ra- 
ther to ſhew the ſpirit of the Britiſh, nation, 
than with a ſerious deſign of mak ing any con; 
queſt. The experienceof former ages has taught 
us too amply what to think of foreign acquiſi- 


tions on the continent of Europe, to turn qur 


wiſhes to ſo ws et AM: aan 


quarter. $319 4 


But what have not we to o fat, en the WP: 
hand, ſhould France have it in her power tp 


invade us; whenever ſhe thought proper? 
Our inſular ſituation, inſtead of an advan- 
tage, would, if France were miſtreſs of the 
ſea, become our greateſt misfortune. Thoſe, 
among the European powers, that, conſcious 
of the danger threatening them all, would be 
ſolicitous to aid us, would then find it im- 
practicable, and we ſhould be abandoned, 
however unwillingly, to the ſame deſperaze 


exertions of valour that made us triumph 


over five times our numbers, in the plains of 
Creſſy, of Poitiers, and of Azincouvrt. 


Thus 


1. 


Thus your Excellency ak acknowledge, 
that in whatever light this important ſubject 
is placed, there is no refuge for Great Bri- 
tain, but in the moſt reſolute prevention of 
all aſſiſtance to F 18 either W or in- 
directly. | wy 

It is highly painful for Eagkſbeen to be 
driven, as it were, to ſeek with ſo much care 
and ſolicitude for reaſons and motives to 
induce your countrymen to abſtain 1 155 
bouring for our deſtruction. 

What a ſtab to our feelings, Ae 
muſt that perpetual citation of treaties be, 
which inſults our underſtanding with a pre- 
tenſion of right in the Dutch to make ſuch 2 
claim, and of wrong in us to oppoſe it? 

Enough, it is hoped, has been faid on 
the ſubject of treaties, to clear away that 
rubbiſh of ſophiſtry, which has been heaped 
on their meaning. 

But while the Dutch ck their main ar- 
gumentz on that baſis, may it not be geceſ- 
ſary, to raiſe a counter battery on 3 Kan 

foundation ? | 
When they alledge againſt u us the, rally of 
one thouſand ſix hundred and ſeventy-four, 
may we not oppoſe the ſubſequent ' treaty, 
made four years after? may not we cite 
100 that 8 after the Revolution, un- 
l 
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der the reigns-of William. and Anne; parti. 
cularly the barrier treaty, framed under the 
eye and auſpices of that illuſtrious champion 
of Great Britain and Holland, the Duke of 
Marlborough ? 
How will the Dutch: reconcile theſe trea- 
ties wir their pretenſions, and in what man- 
ner have they obſerved theſe_ treaties? A 
e of them will at one glance refute thoſe 
claims. Their whole tenour pre- ſuppoſes 
every where a moral impoſſibility, that Great 
Britain and Holland ſhould ever miſtake their 
ſituation ſo far, as to differ in any points re- 
lating to their mutual welfare: they are full 
of reciprocal engagements to guarantee their 
various. poſſeſſions, both domeſtic and fo- 
reign, in every quarter of the globe; and to 
{nd each other the ſpeedieſt ſuccours, if at- 
tacked : the ſpecification of their political 
attachment is ſo ſtrong, as to mention, in ex- 
plicit terms, that if any power ſhould make 
ſuch hoſtile preparations, as as indicated a de- 
ſign againſt either, it ſhould be conſidered as 
a ſufficient motive to arm immediately in each 
other's defence, and to diſpatch the ftipy- 
lated fuccours without further rn or 
delay. 
Such are the expreſſions contained NS | 


celebrated conventions, __ at a time, when 
the 


3k = 0 

the ambitious ſchemes of rhe Houſe of Bour- 
bon were not more manifeſt than at this 
hour; but _ ber power was er: 
much leſs. 

Let thoſe e wd this aſſertion, bend 
to the dates of theſe different treaties : that of 
one thoufand ſix hundred and feventy-eight, 
was concluded during the negociations car- 
ried" on at Nimeguen for à general pacifica- 
tion; While the neighbours of France were 
Viniting on all ſides in oppoſition to Lewis 
the ro ech, add Spain Was yer iis cap 
yl enemy. _ 

"Thoſe that took plate during the war ter- 
minated by the peace of RNMWIck, in one 
thouſand fix hundred and ninety-ſeven, were 
made when the ſtrength of France began vi- 
fibly co decline, after the victory at La Hogue | 
had broke her power at fea; and after the 
bigotry of her monarch had deprived” Hit 
of an incredible number of his moſt uſeful 
fübjects, by the repeal of the edict of Nantz, 
| and the expulſion of the F 2 Prote 

The famous barrier-treaty was ignel 
the mid of triumphs : the victories of Blew. 
Heim and Ramillies had given a decided ſu- 

riority to the arms of Great Britain ab 
noob and the ſubſequerit Uefeats of the 
Ln at Oudenarde, and at Malplaquet, 

with 
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with the otalrloſs. of Flanders, had reduced 
the affairs of France to ſo low an ebb, that 
ſhe was ready to conſent to the moſt humili- 
ating rerms, for the ſake of obtaining peace. 
When one reflects on the ardour and una- 
i with which Great Britain and Hol- 
land. eſpouſed; each, other's, cauſe at that 
epocha, one cannot avoid making another 
reflexion ;; which. is, that if the Durch acted 
zudicioplly: then, in taking. ſuch meaſures 
againſt France, in the day of her diſtreſs, 
they cannot, act wiſely now, by abetting her 
cCauſe, when ſhe is become, by the union of the 
various branches of the Houle, of Bourbon, 
incomparabiy morę formidable. N 
In conſequence of this union, 4 and of the 
preparations, made by France to invade this 
iſland, we 2 ailed ourſelves of thoſe treaties, 
claira , t ze ſuccours therein ſtipulated : 


Jour Excellency remembers with what Tue 
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„Had the he. armies of France, inſtead of ii in- 
camping on the ſhores. "of. Normandy and 
Britany, pitched their tents in the proximity 
of thoſe touns, aſſigned, them by Great Bri- 
rain: as à barrier againſt the encroachments 
of the French, with what ſurprize and in- 
Aignation would the Dutch have treated a 
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refuſal on our part, to comply with the pro- 
miſes made in that treaty ? 


But I doubt not your choughts e. 
anticipated my expreſſions, when I make 


bold to aſſert, that we ſhould have fled- to 


your aſſiſtance long before the enemy could 
have made an impreſſion on your frontiers, 
and without obliging you to the repetition 
of a demand, which we ſhould be convinced 
you had a right to make, and we an equal 
intereſt with yourſelves to acquieſce in. | 
I leave your conſtituents to figure to 
themſelves, what muſt have paſſed in the 
minds of our people, when they found 
ſuch averſeneſs in the Dutch nation to ful-' 
fil their engagements with us, 'while, at the 
ſame time, they expreſt ſuch readineſs to break- 
through the ſtrongeſt inhibition of treaties, 
in order to befriend our or IO enemies, the. 
French. 

In this manner has Great Britain been 
treated, in contradiction to the undeniable 
purport and fpirit of treaties : in this man- 
ner has ſhe been affronted by a ſemblance 
3 friendſhip in * ed and a ſeries of en- 
mity in deeds.” 

1 am not ignorant ir was alledged, when 
Great Britain teſtified rather her right than 
* <> of receiving the aſſiſtance of 


Holland, 
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| Holland, that the condition of the latter was 
too critical for our demands: chat it would 
prove a work of uncommon difficulty, and of 
imminent danger, to interfere in a quarrel of 
_ fo, peculiar, a nature; of difficulty, on ac- 
count of the fallen ſtate of the Dutch navy; 
and the went of marine officers ; and of dan- 
ger, from the certainty of involving the 
States in a war with France; while it feem- 
ed unlikely that Great Britain would be able 
to co-opetate; effectually, in celiſting the ir- 
ruption of a French army into the Seven Pro- 
vines. 

To theſe motives for being a junction 
| with Great, Britain, was added another, of 
ſtill greater weight; the inſufficiency of the 
Dutch funds for the ſupport of a war, which, 
when once begun, might extend its contagion 
to. other . parts, and at laſt become general = 
throughout all Europe ; and might therefore 
prove too expenſive, from the ſubſidiary alli- 
ances they would, in all probability, be oblig- 
ed to form, and the numerous armies they 
vould be fofced to maintain for the defence 


of their on territories. 
I am willing to admit the truth of theſs 


allegations ; which were warmly urged at the 
time by the partizans of France, as unanſwer- 
Me: "a their "Of truth 1 18 a, powerful ar- 
gument, 


+ is. 
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LN 
gument, I do not ſay for the Dutch engaging 
immediately in a war with France upon our 
account, but for ſettling their navy on a 
better footing, for augmenting their land 
forces, for looking into and improving the 
ſtate of their finances, and for connecting 
"themſelves with thoſe powers, who are known 
to behold the deſigns of France with a jeal- 
lous eye, a 

Beſides theſe methods of putting themſelves 
in. a poſture of defence, which were of a po- 
fitive nature, and might have ſubjected them 
to diſagreeable diſcuſſions with France, there 
was one of a negative kind, which'they might 
have employed with ſafety, as it could have 
afforded no reaſonable occaſion to take offence, 
Tour Excellency is, I conceive, at no loſs 
to conje&ture my meaning; which is no other 
than the facility, wherewith your conſtituents 
might have gratified the wiſhes of Great Bri- 
tain, nos by giving her any direct aſſiſtance, 
but by obſerving an exact and unfeigned neu- 
trality. 

This meaſure lay obviouſly before them, 
as one that would in a very eſſential degree 
prove ſatisfactory to Great Britain ; they had 
reaſon to think, that more was not expected 
on her part, nor perhaps deſired. 

Why this meaſure was not embraced, may 
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now be accounted for by. 2. multiplicity of 
reaſons ; the rejection of it was then, how- 
ever, a proof, that your eonſtituents were 
far from guided by the motives alledged in 
their juſtification, when they took ſuch cold 
and diſguſting notice of our ſolicitations for 
ſuccours, according to treaty. . 

After the requiſition on our part fr the 
ſtipulated aid, and the refuſal on theirs to 
grant it, the Dutch ſtill continued to ſupply 
our enemy as they had done before; and ſtill 
clamoured as loudly at the captures we made 
of their ſhipping concerned in a this i iniquitous 
- buſineſs. 

In-the mean time, "ſeveral of thoſe EF 
duals in Holland, who knew the value of its 
connexion with Great Britain, were inceſſantly 
repreſenting the danger of injuring the latter, 
and of favouring the French; but they were 
not more ſucceſsful than Formerly, notwith- 
ſtanding our difficulties were increaſing, and 
the Houſe of Bourbon was gathering and pre- 
paring her reſources from | every quarter of her 
immenſe domains. 

Thus in public and in private, A ſport was 
made of the ſacredneſs of treaties ; on their 
own interpretation of which, rhe F rench emiſ- 
faries built with fo much abe as to 
imagine chat no reaſoning could overturn it: 
while they, at the ſame time, who Knew bet- 
ter, 
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tet, either from paſſiveneſs and puſillanimity 
of diſpoſition or, what: was much more cri- 


minal; from affectation of fear, durſt not, 
or pretended not to date arraign theſe fenden 


and unjuſtifiable proceedings. N 
But, without inſiſting on the 3 of 
treaties which indeed ſeems, by the preſent 
practice of mankind, to be little reſpected and 
leſs underſtood might they not have appealed 
to the judgment and feelings of thoſe people, 
who weigh their obligations to e in ve 
balance of profit and loſs ? 7 
Let us enter the 3 of any of choſe 
merchants, who would think themſelves ag- 
grieved by a prohibition to freight their veſ- 
ſels for France, with the variety of materials 
neceflary for the equipment of a fleet: aſk 
him, in virtue of what authority he carries 
on a trade which he knows is highly pre- 
judicial to Great Britain: he will anſwer, he 
is impowered to do it by treaties. But were 
he told, that in conſequence of a ſerious. exa- 
mination of theſe treaties, impartial people 
were of opinion, a placart ought to be pub- 
liſhed, prohibitiag the exportation of thoſe 
articles to France, as was actually done in 
1747, during the war before the laſt; were, at 
the ſame time, ſufficient pains taken to con- 
vice him, w wic n be * e mat- 
Mum 20, ak / F 18 uo ter, | 
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66 
ter, that the continuation of this trade would; 
in the iſſue, prove ruinous to his affairs; 
there is little doubt, he would liſten to ad- 
vice properly inforced, and deſiſt from his 
1 de J877B0ayv bas 
It has been alleged, 5 ea plurality of 
mercaatile people were ſo unaccountably and 
ſo outrageouſly wedded to the intereſts of 
France, chat all arts of perſuaſion would 
have proved ineffectual. It is much mare 
probable, however, that had methods of this 
kind been purſued by perſons of influence 
and authority, they would have produced, in 
the diſpoſitions of che major part, a revolu- 
tion in favour of Great Britainn. 
Hut no endeavours of this ſort were ufed 
by any men of ran and power. The few 
who ſtrove to diſperſe: the cloud of prejn- 
dice were, on the eontrary, - diſcountenanged 
by thoſe individuals, whoſe.conſequence might 
have encourdged-and ſupported them; it be- 
came neceſſary, therefore, to act with great 
| eircumſpection, in a cauſe, wherein they plain. 
I ſaw, that, inſtead of being ſeconded by, 
they would infallibly render themſel ves ob- 
noxious to their ſuperiors, and incur, through 
their means, the won ©\ . fellow-citi- 
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From this Wespieulagten, it kagge mer of 


not only the Re ge? of the multitude 
| were 
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were French, but that a general c 1 
prevailed in Holland againſt the true intereſts 
of the Republic, among the upper as well 
as the lower claſſes, owing! to deluſion, in- 
trigue, and treachery. ont ect 

All three were concerned in chat violence, 
which aſſaulted the government with, em- 
plaints, that the Britiſh, cruizers paid no ge- 
gard to the Dutch flag, and. that the com- 
merce of the United Provinces would be 
ruined, unleſs coercive meafures ere taken 
to repreſs. their audaciouſneſs 3 chat the bo- 
nour of the Dutch nation was intereſted in 
aſſerting the right of carrying naval ſtores to 
France ;. that it behoved therefore their High 
Mightineſſes to proceed immediately to ac- 
tion, and to fit. out ſquadrons, * 9 
poſe force with force. 

Thus did a whole body of prople, reſpec: 
rable i in their numbers and property, but in- 
flamed by miſrepreſentations, expreſs a ſolemm 
delire to plunge themſelves into the horrors 
of war, for the benefit of falſe friends. 
Faction is a monſter improvident of for 
rizy, and blind to preſent danger: hurried by 
the precipitation that always characteriſes 
him, your Excellency's countrymen, how- 
ever cool and diſpaſſionate in their general 
1 are, when under his influence, 
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perhaps 
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perhups ue moſt apt of any men to run ws | 
the oppoſite exeeſſes. Ant bolitvaig 
In the preſent caſe, — ber ws uam 
of faction could have inſpired them with the 
indecent rancour that dictated their * 1 
ſtrances to government. * | 
But can one forbear, on this nde 1 
menting the deficiency of that reſolution and 
firmnefs with which ſuch ill- grounded remon- 
ſtrances dught to have been treated #5 ? 
Wat would have been more conſiſtent 
with truth, with dignity, with the general in- 
tereſt, than to have told theſe angry com 
plainants, that the ſtate” knew) its juſt and 
lawful rights; that they who preſſe the ne- 
ceſſity of à quarret with Great Britain, on ac- 
count of the ſeizure of their veſſels, were lit- 
tle acquainted with the neceſſary ties of amity 
ſubliſting between the Engliſh and the Dutch; 
that, to infringe them by downright acts of 
hoſtility, would be madneſs; that, if they 
conſulted the ſafety and welfare of their coun- 
try, they would acknowledge Great Britain 
Had embraced- a line of conduct, in the creat- 
ment of their ſhips and cargoes, which mani. 
feſted the moſt | honourable moderation, and 
vonveyed the cleareſt proof of a ſincere, un- 
queſtionable' deſire to give all poſſible ſari 
_ Fxtion"and- Toblentment to: 3 
2 7 the 
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che United Provinces, without i incurring, th 
ſential prejudice to herſelf... .., | 

Such an anſwer would have quaſhed 
once that querulous ſpirit of murmur _ 
diſcord, which is now riſen, to ſuch. a height, 
as to fill all thinking minds with the. * 
alarming apprehenſions. 

It would not, indeed, have ſuited the pur- 
| poſe. of thoſe who were labouring ſo aſſidu- 
ouſly to bring matters to extremities. They 
were conſcious of the abſurdity of the com- 
plaints, and felt the impropriety of the re- 
monſtrance; but it was their buſineſs to puſh 
2. deluded: people forward to ſuch meaſures 
as. would imperceptibly involve them in dif- 
fculties, which the complication of their dif- 
ferent n made them e or not 
| ce. 44 10 
How it came to paſs, that ſo, juſt and fo 
ſeaſonable a reply was not given, is a queſtion 
that reaches ahove the claſs; of ordinary ſub- 
jects 1 in the ſtate: it is not, therefore, a queſ- 
tion fit for a private individual to propound 
to your Excellency. It cannot, however, be 
diſmiſſed in ſuch reſpectful ſilence, as to pre- 

= an Engliſhman from ſaying, Incedo per 
Ear be it from me to infnuate, that France | 


could, a, n price, have purchaſed inſtru- 
en F 3 £ | ments 
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ments of her deſigns in the rulers of your 
Excellency's country; but its annals in the 


 laft century furniſh a ſtrong proof, that, with- 


out intentional treaſon, even they who are 
principally concerned, by their rank and ſta- 
tion, in the proſperity of à ſtate, may, by 
their ill management, whether through party- 
ſpirit or unſkilfulneſs, betray its deareſt in- 
tereſts er ne 


enemies. 
While the French were bobes in carrying 


into execution the ſcheme of re-uniting, as 
they called it, the diſtricts and dependencies 
of the towns and provinces ceded to them 

by the treaty of Nimeguen, the court of Ma- 
drid, however enfeebled by the debility of its 
monarch, Charles, the ſecond of that name, 
and laſt of the Auſtrian line ; whoſe mind and 
body were equally declining ; had yet ſenſe 
and ſpirit enough to adopt vigorous mea- 
ſures, and to declare war againſt France. © 
In this they were certainly juſtifiable, as 
Fratice, without declaring war, was waging 
: it very effetually in the Nethierlands. e wa 

Spain had protniſed itſelf à potent ally in 
the Republic of Holland; having ſtood its 
uſeful friend in the invaſion of that 
by the French, in one © thouſand” fix hun- 
l ern and paid dear for that = 

Os * manifeſtation 
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manifeſtation of. friendſhip, by the laſs of 
many. towns in Flanders, "ge the whols 6 coun- 
ty of Burgundy. 

It relied alſo; on the treaties. — * with 
Holland for their mutual defence, and, 
more than all, upon the reſentment of the 
Dutch for the haughtineſs they daily ex- 

jenced in their intercourſe with France, 
and on the evident neceſſity of a ſtrenuous 
and ſpeedy oppoſition to the arms of its im - 
perious and overbearing monarch. 
Luxemburgh, the ftrongeſt town in the 
Spaniſh Low Countries, was inveſted, and 
ſhortly after taken, by the French. Other 
places of leſs note underwent the fame fate: 
they were advanced into the heart of Flan- 
ders, and. threatened. Bruflels itſelf. - x: 

Ia this'conjunRure, the Prince of Orange, 
our William the Third, behaved, your Ex- 
celleney muſt well recollect, with the ſame 
ſpirit that had preſerved his country twelve 
years. before: he laid before the States Ge- 
neral the expediency of exerting themſelves 
an this preſſing occaſion: he found unani- 
mity in this opinion throughout the pro- 
vinces, che mam e. 

cepted. 
Through their power and infloece,! 4 
party was formed in favour of France; of 

F 4 which 
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which it eſpouſed the cauſe with as much 
violence, as if it had been entirely compo- 
ſed of Frenchmen. numme 
Neither indeed ould it be ſtiled any o- 
ther than a French faction: the ambaſſa- 
dor of France was the head of it, and was 
known to conduct its operations. 
This faction, heated by his machinations, 
acted a part which no Dutchman ' ought 
ever to forget; and which will remain in 
the memory of all politicians, a ſtriking in- 
ſtance of the - infatuation that may ſeize an 
otherwiſe judicious people, in matters that 
moſt nearly concern them, and wherein one 
would think it r . _ 2 DS — | 


_ ceived. - oO” TY 


In oppoſition to the See th ws 
holder, in contradiction” to the ſentiments 
of the other deputies from the Seven Pro- 
vinces, this party thwarted with the bitter - 
eſt virulence all that had been concerted 
and agreed upon by their countrymen, as 
neceſſary to be done regarding France. 
Spain, though in a manner at its laſt 
gaſp, was totally abandoned; Germany, hard- 
ly recovered from the Turkiſh arms, was 
left open and defenceleſs; and France, in 
O_o" wma preciſely” on the OY ſhe 

LOOT 40/6 tn Damier aw had. 
Bow 1 1 
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had ſought, of licentiouſneſs and uncontroul 
in the oppreſſion of its helpleſs neighbours. 
All this your Excellency knows to be 
true. There is, however, another truth re- 

maining to be told, which, of all others, 
ſhould not be buried in oblivion, at a time 
when your Excellency's conſtituents ought 
to be reminded of the horrible exceſſes to 
which factions in Holland are capable of 
being led, by tee or weir —1 
fatuated guides. zt HOOW 724 
As the defeat * hs ebene! MEER 
by the patriotic party, was uniyerſally con- 
fidered as the work of the French, which 
it certainly was, people could not contain 
their indignation at the triumph ef their 
emiſſaries, and proceeded to threats of re- 
venge upon them and their abettors, for 
this iniquirous betraying of their country, 
and baſe e of the] common . of 
Europe. | 
But chaſe: menaces ates an | elfect 
very: different from that which was intend- 
ed and expected. Inſtead of reflecting on 
the enormity of their behaviour, and of 
making the public ſome atonement; by co— 
inciding with its wiſhes, they adhered with 
ſuch pertinacity to the reſolutions they had 
taken in favour of France, that they ſe- 
ud. r — cretly 


| 
4 
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Eretly applied to the: French ambaſſador fot 
ſuccouts from his maſter, in order to compel 
cheir opponents, by force of arms, to relin- 
quiſh the meaſures they had n cola as 
gainſt his ambitious deſigna 
Such were, your Excellenty-wel remens 


bers, the proceedings of. that dangerous fac- 
tion, raiſed by the contrivance, and acting 


crafty agent of France for many years at the 


Hague; whoſe intrigues, whoſe artfulneſs, and 


whoſe inſolence, afford materials for many a 


curious anecdote in the hiſtory of Holland. 


Thus your Excellency muſt acknowledge, 
thai, without any expreſs and explicit determi- 
nation to wrong their country, men will, when 


_beated, by partial views, and reſolutely bent ta 


carry a favourite point, ſacrifice every — 


| withous ears ren. 


what pupοοꝙοte. 
The motive aledged in * reg to the 


| 1 plan of acting againſt France, 


was the apprehenſion, that the whole expence 
would falł upon the States General ; 28 the 


Emperor Leopold's caffets had been emptied 


in his long war with the Hungarians and the 
Turks, and his obſtinacy would not permit 


dim to make, peace with either upon equitable 
terms 3 and as Spain vas ſo exhauſtad, that 
Ir . nothing 8 


under the auſpices of the Count Davaux ; that 


1 76 1 
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. abt the allegations uſed. he the de⸗ 
pede of dard, in order to avert a war, 
the chief burden of NEE e 
their conſtituents. | | 
Theſe allegations. were e but un- 
folid. The alüſtance afforded by Germany, 
and the diverſion. to the efforts of France, 
made by Spain, in the general war that fol - 
lowed, in one thouſand ſix hundred and 
eighty-nine, ſhortly, after the tranſaction juſt 
mentioned, ſhewed the motives alledged by the 
people of Amſterdam, to have been ground- 

leſs; and that the fear alone of interrupting 
their commerce, occaſioned that violent fer- 
mentation, which broke out into acts amount - 
ing nne to abſolute treaſon againf the 
ſtate. 

In the au manner, the 3 of * 
any acceſſion to their trade from the preſent 
troubles, now operates on the minds of the 
inhabitants of Amſterdam. 

d mille manta cnt, 
tice to believe, that I entertain no ſuſpicion of 
the general good meaning and fidelity of that 
great and powerful city to the intereſt of the 
ſtate, - There are, however, in the multitude 
of its inhabitants, many venal tools and par- 
tiſans of France; but what is chiefly to be la- 

| mented 
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mented is, not the miſchief ariſing from their 
numbers, but the induſtry and zeal with which 
they propagate ideas and opinions contrary 
to the intereſt of Great Britain, and in nc? 
conſequences/ruinous to themſelvs. 

Theſe are not the men, over whom argu- 
ments, however clear and cogent, will have 
any effect: the only means of aſcendancy over 
them, is by paying their Price; or by oct 
ing them into their duty. oft 

Leaving them, therefore, to triu a the 
evils they have occaſioned, till 2 day of 
proper retribution” arrives, let us direct the 
operations of reaſon and reflection to thoſe 
whom they have ſeduced, and whom we ought 
not to ſuppoſe, from perverſeneſs and obſti- 

N incurably deaf to all admonition. 


To theſe let us hald up, for their imitati 

at this day, the example our anceſtors 
Wie at the time of their calamities. It is 
an obligation, which in honour, in duty, in 
intereſt, they are bound to diſcharge, if they 
mean to acquit themſelves, in the eyes of the 
world, like men of nm integrity, and un- 
derſtanding. $0 03 9297 
Who were abe people, u che innen of 
the Dutch common wealth, that firſt eſpouſed 


irs cauſe oſtenſibly and vigorouſly, at a time 
when the brave and though diſ- 


dn nd ud öde eit 
Dante! 
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treſt inhabitants of the Seven United Pro- 
vinces: were, by the aſſaſſination of their il- 
luſtridus chief, William Prince of C ange, be- 
come deſtitute of as wiſe a head, as ever, pre- 
ſided over the hody of a nation, in it grew 
difficulties ? - 1193-28 du! S ty oovc tl 

In this eriatzal; ns. England came 
opera and boldly to their aſſiſtance. France 
had received a ſolemn application. from. the 
States, to cake. them into its protection: but 

tbe monarch, who then wore that crown, Was 

not worthy af fo bich a compliment; Henry 
the Third, the laſt king of the, houſe of Va- 
lois, was a prince every way unfit to aſſume 
the defence of a people, vho were ſtruggling 
for a religion, of-which be. perſecuted the 
baufeftem. and to he was a contemps» 

tible bigot. Neither could they, promiſe them 
ſelves more ſafety for their liberties, when 
they recolleGed-.how rreacherouſly his bro, 
ther Francis, duke of Anjou, had endeavoured 
to raiſe himſelf to abſolute power, after he 
had accepted of the limited ſoyereignty of 
the Netherlands. They knew both theſe princes 
had been educated in a ſchool of diſimulation 
and perfidy, the court of their mother Ca- 
therine of Medicis a princeſs whoſe ae 
eee 361 ' $65 re; 
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It was'a happineſd for Holland to have 


eſcaped a political connexion with France, of 
ſo — 4 nature as had been propoſed. | | 
England was reſerved to become their ꝓro- 
tector in tlie day of need: its people, and 
its ſovereign were ſuch as their moſt ardem 
vibes could have formed; for "the purpoſe 
of an alliance productive of all the affiſtance 
they wanted, and free from the perils attend- 
ing ambition: the people were zcalous Prote- 
ſtants, and friends to Mberty; and the fove: 
reign had tos much wiſdom, to be deſirous, in 
her circutriftarices, of any <dominions delides 

her own. AD YEW. YIOVI and £ 
When your Excelicicy's|andeſtors apple 
to this kingdom for friendmip and defence, 
they met another reception than they had 
found in France ; the Bngliſn were unani- 
mous in their good wiſhes to your cauſe; and 
the only folicitude of Elizabeth was, what 
means and methods WI cs order "ts 
it moſt; effectuallßẽ⸗- 62 
I” do Tknow the — — Bri. 
taim will fay; that I need not make a parade 
of the readineſs of England x aſſiſt Holland 
at that period: as ſhe manifeſted thereby no 
more than a due ſenſe of her own immediate 
_—_— that had ſhe done otherwiſr, ſhe 
muſt 


* 
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muſt have ſoon repented it, and felt the con 
ſequences of her :imprudence. ent 0 104 
No perſon will doubt the obvious prov 
priety of embracing every occaſion tore 
duce within bounds, a power become 100 
formidable for the fafety of its neighbours; 

eſpecially, if they WhO en eee _ 
tious and reſtleſs. | 
This being the:charater: of Phinp the Se 
cond of Spain, it was right in his-neigh+ 
m to aim at a mis tdon 0. His greav 
ness. 
But a eds power nad ſobülted i de 
hands of his father Charles the Fifth; who, 
beſides the dominions he left to his ſon, was in 
poſſeſſion of the hereditary patrimony of the 
Houſe of Auſtria, together with the Imperial 
crown and its whole influence, much more 
conſiderable then, than it is at preſent: and 
yet we do not find the European powers ex- 
preſſing any remarkable alarm on chat ae- 
count: France in conjunction with England, 
and ſometimes alone, was fully able to check it. 
It was not the power, ſo much as the cha- 
racter of Philip, that rendered him obnoxious 
to his neighbours; he was hated ſtill more 
than he was frared. Motives of religion and 
humanity; made him more enemies than poli- 
tical ſpeculations would along have done: 
u theſe 


| - BW 

theſe indeed came in aid; but had he not 
perſecuted his Proteſtant ſubjects, he would, 
probably, have tranſmitted the whole of his 
paternal inheritance to his ſucceſſors unim- 


paired, and as flouriſhing as he found it 
his acceſſion to the throne.) + 

He lived at an æra when tne aa 
were highly ſuſceptible of religious-motives4n 
their undertakings. Theſe motives brought ſo 
many: auxiliaries from Germany to the relief 
of the Proteſtants in France, as often as they 
were perſecuted by the bigotry of their 
kings. Theſe motives recruited the armies 
of William Prince of Orange, and of his va- 
liant brothers, when they firſt took up arms 
to reſiſt the tyranny and maſſacres of the duke 
of Alva; and theſe motives had no ſmall ſhare 
in determining the people and government of 
England to effect the deliverance | of the 
United Provinces, from the of ur 
tion and barbarit x. 1 valor 

But had political cauſes * — 
a are ſufficient, in the preſent caſe, to in- 
title the people of Great Britain to a reci- 
procation from thoſe of Hollanx. 
The gratitude of States to each other, ought 
always to be founded on political wiſdom; 
and ſhould e eee Wannen 
pays the debt. ni 


The 
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The proofs of amity, now required by this 
country, are ſuch as flow from the rules of 
that equilibrium, which has long been the pre- 
vailing maxim in the united ſyſtem of both 
ſtates; and is now become more than ever. 
their duty to maintain, if they preſerve the 
leaſt ſpark of that noble fire for their mutual 
proſperity, which rendered them ſo long — 
ly the terror and the enyy of their enemies. 

I hope the preceding pages contain, dun. 
cient reaſons, why it is become more neceſ- 
ſary than ever, to ſtrengthen the bonds of 
union between Great Britain and Holland. 

I ſhall therefore conclude, by obſerving; 
that the Dutch afe now Called upon, to draw 
their ſwords in defence of the Britiſh nation, 
from the ſame conſiderations which led our 
forefathers into the field of battle, in con- 
junction with their own. | 

The motives that prompted the Engliſh. 
to eſpouſe their cauſe, were of the nobleſt na- 
ture. | 

If they ated from religion and humanity; 
it ſhewed they wete men of conſcience and 
honour; if it was policy, it proved them 
men of ſenſe; if all thoſe motives together, 


which was doubtleſs true, they amply deſerved 
| G the 


E 

the eharacter given them at that age, by the 
impartial world, of being 4 jet, a, brave, 
and intelligent people 

I fervently hope that your Excellency's 
eduntrymen will, in the prefent arduous eriſis, 
| form dar ca uren the anbei plan 
of theſe laudable confiderations, s. 

-In this expeRation; which is the cordial. de. 
fire of all honeſt men. in Holland, es well as 
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* reader will readily. prrgcins: the. 
preceding Letters: to have, been 
d Wäre che eee with Hol- 


101 — 
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In the ibn 22 by that 
event, ſome great and reſpectable cha- 
racters have not thought proper to in- 
ſiſt on the invalidity of the Dutch 
claims to carry naval ſtores to the ene 
my, as being contrary to the letter, as 
well as to the ſpirit of treaties. They 
. certainly ſtood in no need of this, amidſt 

the many other arguments of far ſupe- 

rior conſequence, which they employed 
with ſo much weight and energy. But, 
as it is allowable to make the moſt of 
every argument that is ſuſceptible of | 
utility, it may not be amiſs, by way of 
Pee to enquire whether the Dutch 
1a 


1 4 3 : 
are literally authorized by. treaty, 
ply the enemies of Great Britain 
with neceſſaries for the conſtruction and 
equipment of their navies ? 
To this intent, the following pages, 
Wc written before the ſaid rupture, are 
Row, with all deference, ſubmitted to 


the conſideration « of the public. Pena 
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APPENDIX. 


HEN we revolve the pernicious con- 
ſequences enſuing to Great Britain, 
from. the large ſupplies of naval ftores fur- 
niſned to France by Holland, it is clear 
that a maderate degree of candour and inte- 
grity would have ſilenced every argument in 
favour of ſuch proceedings on ne "nl of the 
Dutch, 
| Common motives of juſtice ond nne 


 lity ſhould have induced them to pay a due 


deference to the laws of neutrality, adopted 
by all nations; and even to have departed 
from the ſtrict rigour of their right (on a ſup- 
poſition they poſſeſſed it) in favour of a peo- 
ple, with whom they ee a end- , 
ly connexion. 

Let thoſe, who profeſs to revere chis right, 
argue ever ſo warmly in its defence, the moſt 
they can make of it, is no more than a privi- 
to avail themſelves of circumſtances, 


perbaps not deſcribed nor obviated with ſuf- 
OS... ficient 
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ficient accuracy and minuteneſs to prevent all 
cavil but which the Dutch can never turn to 


their without doing the molt. atro- 
cious injury to the Britiſh nation. 

To act in this manner, is to puniſh a whole 
ſtate for the ſuppoſed want of . e 
and vigilance in its rulers,” .. | 

A preciſe and ſcrupulous regulation of all 
poſlible caſes and emergencies, cannot be ſup- 
poſed to come within the compaſs of the moſt 
entenſive negociations, or the keeneſt fore- 
ſight : the events which lie in the womb of 
futurity, not being diſcernible, the utmoſt 
required, is to provide againſt contingen- 

cies in general, without deſcending to an end- 
leis ſpecification of particulars. 12885 

But what is this contingency not provided 
againſt, and in virtue of which non- proviſion 
the Dutch aſſume a right of acting r po of 
hc fog enemies f 

It is not in my power to ire that 
any ſelection of words could frame an anſwer, 
which would not convey an idea of the moſt 

rancoreus enmity in their proceedings. 
What other anſwer could be made, than 
that the letter of a treaty, having granted a ge- 
neral permiſſion to the Dutch, at all times to 
carry naval ſtores to the French ports,” they 
from ayarice, or from enmity, refuſe the ſuſ- 
penſſon 


15971 


penſion of ſuch privilege, at a time when 
the exerciſing of it is become, in the conſe- 
quences refulting from it, -a commiſſion of 
boſtility againſt Great Britain * 

Can this be called the behaviour of friends? | 
Ts it indeed any other than a proof either of 
malevolence, or of an inſatiable thirſt of gain, 
ready to facrifice all motives of honour _ 
honeſty to this ſole conſideration? - 
 Impartial people might think ſuch an an- 
ſwer explanatory enough of the caſe in agit- 
tion. 

But in a ſubje& of this weighty nature, 
every argument that can help to elucidate it 
ſhould be ſtrictly, as well as diſpafſionately 
canvaſſed, and nothing omitted that is ern 
of a regular inveſtigation, 

It is admitted by civilians, that to aſiiſt an 
enemy, in any ſnape or manner whatſoever, is 
to renounce alliance, friendſhip, neutrality, 
and whatever, in ſhort, conſtitutes the ſpirit 
and eſſence of a good underſtanding. 

It is alſo admitzed, that nations at war 
have an unqueſtionable right to ſeize the 
property of their enemy, when it is done 
without violating the territorial re of 

3 neutral power. 
9 conſequence of theſe principles, * 
G. 4 ">" 244. I 
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the Dutch, nor any other people, can have a 


bo right to carry ſuch commodities. to our ene- 


mies the French, as may No” e 
in waging war. : 

ur. they. can have no 3 | 
complain of the ſeizures: made by the Britiſh 
ctuizers, of their veſſels employed i in carrying 


nayal ſtores to Fer. * in eee * 


Propert 7. 
But if nen e 
enemies in any wiſe, by the general rules of 
neutrality accepted throughout all nations, 
with what face can they claim ſuch privi- 
lege, in virtue of treaties. of mne 
| alliance ? 2 — 
Is it conſiſtent mth common fools hat 
while nations profeſſing a due regard for the 
laws of neutrality; have hitherto thought them- 
ſelves bound to abſtain from -moleſting ar 
detrimenting us, a nation leagued with us by 
every tie of amity, ſhould deem itſelf entitled 
to treat us in the moſt injurious manner? 
A claim of this ſort is ſo repugnant to rea- 
ſon, that no c howeyer worded, can 
- poſſibly :ſupport it. 
The manifeſt intent and i of all An 
ties, is ſo clearly againſt ſuch pretenſions, 


W * warmeſt nn of the LE re 
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adopted by the Dutch, . ne 
touch upon that argument. 
The letter alone is what thaw 8 
ſtricted mmm 
of this iniquitous claim. 

May I be permitted io follow them on thei þ 
owe and to reconnditre, if I may 
ſo expreſs myſelf, thoſe defences which they 
look upon as inexpugnable? 
The fourch article of che treaty of De- 
e 
four, is the mighty bulwark they oppoſe, with 
ſuch num + 


Pines 

Bur let them recollect, that the 8 
and fvivene;of a whole treaty nt de Son. 
Wr: CENTS 
ciſion on any ſingle article in particular. 
Let them alſo remember, that in ont 10 
fix and aſcertain the ſenſe and meaning of 
this, or of any treaty, the whole collection of 
treaties, ſubſiſting between Great Britain and 
r 2 conſultation. - + 
Hind aber al let them refle&, that; they 
P 
treaties, ſhould obſerve them on their part 
with inviolable fidelity; as a non- performance 
on one ſide, cancels all obligations on the 

NA | | The 
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The purpoſe and intention of the" treaty 
of December, one thouſand fix hundred and 
ſeventy-four,” is that the Engliſn and the 
Dutch Gould behave to each other! in the 
molt friendly manner, and be mutually ſer» 
viceable to the utmoſt, on every occaſion. 
If we conſult the whole volume of trea- 
find them breathing every where, through. 
out,, che warmeſt; attachment mme 
nn. eee 14 
How then e Dutch n 
exviprocaticn. of good offices, this \teſtifica- - 
tion of cordiality, ſo apparent in the frame 
and texture of all theſe treaties, with the 
aſſiſtance which they ſo zealouſly inſiſt on 
the right of beſtowing upon the French, 
our natural and inveterate enemies? 
Here, one cannot fail obſerving, we are 
in full poſſeſſion of the obvious intent of 
treaties. They argue for us, in this re, 
ſpe, with a force truly irreſiſtible, and 
which puts to ſhame all the baſe endea- 
vours that are made, to 1 * 
ter in default of their ſpirit. : 
It is agreed, that in annere x 
deciſion ſhall reſt--ypon: e PG 8 
and excluſively.” - .- 
I, on a * of 


ambiguity, we 
appeal 
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of any other conſideration, is it not in a 
much higher degree incumbent on us to 
abide ſolely by that motive, when the let | 
ter is involved in contradictions ? 

We can view the letter of treaties in no 
other light than as words and expreſſions : 
but the ſpirit of treaties ſtands in a much 
more reſpectable point. of view. It is the 

judge and expoſitor of thoſe words and ex- 
preſſions. 

When we therefore mention the ſpirit of 

— what elſe can we mean than their 
letter unexplained, but containing a pur- 
bee mem 
preſt ..... 
That the due bangt en che U 0 | 
the treaty of December, one thouſand ſix 
hundred and ſeventy- four, is contrary ta 
common equity, no man can doubt; but 
that it will appear contradictory, not only 
to the ſpirit of all treaties, but even to the 
letter of another treaty of equal weight, may 
not perhaps, upon due examination, prove 
altogether a ſurmiſe devoid of truth 
IT ̃ be treaty of December, one thouſand 

ix Hundred and ſeventy-four, is known to 
Have been the ſuperſtructure of that which 
was concluded in February anteceding. 
Ht a By 


appeal to the ſpirit of treaties, independent 3 
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By this treaty of February, a termina- 
tion was put to the ſecond and laſt quar- 
rel, into which the intrigues of France, du- 
. ring. the reign of Lewis XIV. and our 
Charles II. had drawn Great Britain 1 Hol- 
land. 8 
By that of December, the adn 
between both people was perfected, and ren- 
dered a ſource of mutual advantages. 

Both theſe treaties have always ſubſiſted 
conjointly, | 

They were confirmed 94 W in con- 
Junction with many others, ſhortly after the 
commencement of the reign of his late Ma- 
zeſty King George the Second, _ 
This was done by the Britiſh miniſtty at 
that time, by way of reminding Europe, that 
Great Britain and Holland remained upon the 
ſtricteſt footing of amity and alliance, and in 
order to preſerve the general tranquillity, 
which the ambition of ſome powers had it 
in contemplation to diſturb, had they been 
able to diſcover any ſymptom of nne 
between thoſe two ſtates. 
Ing one of the articles of the treaty of 
February, one + thouſand fix hundred and 
ſeventy- four, it is ſpecified-in the .moſt ex- 
preſſive, remarkable terms, that neither party 
ſhall furniſh ſupplies of any ſort to the ene- 


LS 
my of the other, that 1 be uſed Wy _—_ 
purpoſes of-war,” | 

The words are ſo Wrath, and 0 e 
to the caſe in point of preſent litigation 
between Great Britain and Holland, that 
they cannot be miſinterpreted 1 are ” 


follow: 


Neither of the parties ſhall give, nor 
conſent that any of their ſubjects or inha. 
< bitants ſhall give, any aid, favour, or 
counſel, directly or indirectly, by land or 
* by ſea, or on the freſh waters ; nor ſhall 

* furniſh, nor conſent that the ſubjects and 

inhabitants of their dominions and coun- 
< tries ſhall furniſh, any ſhips, ſoldiers, ma- 

6 2 proviſions, money, inſtruments of 
war, gunpowder, or any other thing! ne- 

« ceſſary for making war, to the enemies of 
R c the other party. 33> , py” | , \ une 237 ; 

It is evident, from 4 n tenour wa this 
article, that the contracting parties conſidered . 
it as the ſoul and life of the peace and amity: 
they were framing, that no partiality, no 
aſſiſtance, no ſupport of any kind or denomi- 
nation, N be yo” to hs Ks rac 
enemies. 

In this” r eee, 
plaineſt dictates of common ſenſe. What 
friendſhip, what truſt can ſubſiſt berween two 


parties, 


' -  cedents to plead, from their own * 
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parties, while they are at liberty to aid and 
abet their reſpective enemies with ſuccours, or 
with advice? 

The Dutch, i in patticul, had ſtrong pre- 


in favour of the reſtrictions injoined by this 
article. | 
Their anceſtors, when engaged in hoſtili- 
ties with other ſtates, had proceeded fo far, 
as to prohibit all commercial intercourſe 
with the enemy, to ROI eee 
e a 
In obe thouſand five e and eighty - 
four, not long before the aſſaſſination of the 
great William, founder of the Republic, 
placarts were publiſhed, ſtrictly forbidding 
all trading communication with the towns 
and provinces belonging to the enemy, and 
even with ſuch places, under the dominion 
of their own allies, as were in the neigh- 
' bourhood of the enemy. France and Eng- 
land yielded, upon this occafion, to the re- 
preſentations made to them by the States 
of Halland ; who obtained of Henry III. 
and of Queen Elizabeth, that their ſubjects 
ſhould not ſupply the Spaniſh Netherlands 
_  with-ftores or proviſions of any kind, while 
te Duke of Parma, who was then project- 
___ en carried on any 
: military | 


* 
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military ee againk the United A. 
vinces. 

In one thanked five hundred and "cighty- 
fix, edicts of the fame tendency were iſſued. 
during the government of the Earl of Lei- 
ceſter,, ſent, over with men and money from 
England, to defend the Dutch, who had. 

put themſclves under the e of 2 
. 
In oge thouſand, fx. hundred a . 
the. ſame prohibitions took place under the: 
Stadtholderſhip of Henry, ſon to the fore+ 
named William, and brother to Mauritius, 
whom he ſucceeded in that dignity. The 
States General had juſt taken the title of 
„ 
long courſe of proſperity, were determined 
to avail themſelves to the utmoſt of their 
fortune, in the aſſertion and mainte- 
nance of what they deemed their juſt rights. _ 
In one thouſand fix hundred and fifty-two, 
the United Provinces, lately become, by the 
death of William, the ſecond Stadtholder of 
that name, a republic without chief agent or 
director, were embroiled in a moſt bloody 
quarrel with England, then alſo 8 common- 
wealth. They acted on this emergency, as 
they had done at the periods above mentionedy 
interdicting, in the moſt explicit and politive 
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terms, all trade with England, under the ſes 
vereſt menaces of making prize of every 
veſſel that ſhould be found and proved in the 
act of ſailing to any port in the three king - 
doms. So ſevere was this interdiction, that, 
beſides the ſeizure of ſhip and cargo, it threa - 
tened infractors with perſonal puniſhment. 
Fheſe paſſages indiſputably ſhew, that the 
article above quoted, in the treaty of Febru- 
ary, one thouſand fix hundred and ſeventy- 
four, was no more than a reciprocal authen- 
| tication, and an avowed acknowledgment, be- | 
| 1 of the „ * thoſe 1 
That fuck were the wdieed 8 of 


both nations, appeared in the moſt conſpicu- 
ous manner poſſible, at a period ſhortly fol- 
Towing that of the revolution, in one thou- 
fand fix hundred and eighty-nine, when Great 
Britain and Holland, joining in a declaration 
of war againſt France, prohibited any ſort of 
commerce whatever with that kingdom, to all 
the reſt of Europe, without exception, under 
the penalty of ſeizure and confiſcation of 
cvery veſſel, wherever found, laden with 
French property, or bound for any ports in 
France, with neutral cargoes, or even on 2 
well. grounded "ſuſpicion of failing towards 


. 1 20-2 
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Theſe injunctions were notified; to all Lhe” 5 
| heutral powers in Europe, and inforced with 
a high Habs, during che whole colitle of the 
war. \ 
It were nvedleſs to being aidy farther proof, 
in addition to the foregoing, that both Eng- 
liſn and Dutch were unanimouſly of opinion, 
chat long-eſtabliſhed cuſtoms and 'uſages - 
mong nations, authoriſe them, hen at war, 
ro ſuffer no ſtate, profeſſing neutrality, to aid 
or abet, ot be uſeful to the Wr, in 97 0 
manner whatſoever.. 
No form of words can more ſtrongly and 
pointedly, than thoſe contained in the treaty. 
of February, one thouſand. fix hundred and 
ſeventy-four, diſapprove / and condemn the 
conduct nos purſued by the States General. 
In this treaty one perceives as clear and 
ſpecific ati obviation of contingencies, as it is 
poſſible for human wiſdom to provide. 
It is natural to ſuppoſe, that they who ns 
ſided at the treaty made in December follow- 
ing, could have-no other intentions, than thoſe 
who negociated that of February preceding. 
We are at the fame time unqueſtionably 
entitled to affirm, that thoſe who managed 
this latter, muſt have well known the contents 
of the former, which, we may not improperly, 
N H  prefume, 
a 
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' preſume, lay literally before them, while a 
ſabſequent was framing. 

With their eye continually fixed on the 
forcible terms of the foregoing treaty, can 
ve do otherwiſe than conclude, they were fully 
fatisfied- of its propriety ? had they thought 
otherwiſe, would they not indubitably have 

declared their diſapprobation, and the neceſ- 
ty: of reſcinding it?! 

Neither are we at liberty to imaging. they 
Wel to repeal any part of this treaty of 
February: if they had, it was incumbent on 
them to do it in plain, unequivocal terms, 
eſpecially that article above cited; of which, 
not only the ſpirit, but the very letter, is con- 

tradictory to the pretenſions of Holland. 
The foregoing poſitions being, it is pre- 
ſumed, undeniably true, and the facts equally 
well eſtabliſhed, how can it be faid the Dutch 
have an unanſwerable plea for their conduct, 
in that article; of the treaty of December, one 
thouſand fix hundred and ſeventy-four, which 
allows the carrying of naval ſtores to the 
enemy? While we admit, on the one hand, 
the terms to be clear and deciſive in their fa- 
vour, can they refuſe, on the other, to allow 
the terms of that article of the treaty made in 

. n preceding, which is quoted in our 
N 2 2 bchalf, 


: 
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behalf;. to be. fol xn arbeit and . poſitive 
againſt them? 
ln this.maniteſt dien of the ſenſe” and 
wording of cheſe wa treaties, it may ſeem 
an adyantage on the fide of our antagoniſts, 
= they rely 90 the **. concluded for a 


* of chejr, APY. 
when. a. * Y, however prior to, and 


—— from, Ws of another, 1s therein 
commentarated and F its equiva- 
_— pan. with the treaty Jha 
rm DP 90 other ſpecificatioa. 
Now this treaty . of. F ebruary, one thouſand 
ſix hundred and ſeyenty-four, has been con- 
firmed, and renewed. by 4 a yariety of treaties, 
concluded ſince that time, between Great Bri- 
oP; 2 Dang, and even ſo lately as the 


reren 


hs, 
What will the partizans of * hoſtile e 


90 Great Britain alledge, againſt authentic 
cruths, and principles unfar- fetched, devoid 
of chicanery, appolite to the caſe in agitation, 
and, let me add, intirely conſiſtent with the 
real, unqueſtionable intereſt of the Dutch ? 
Will they ſay, that a treaty, like a legiſlative 
act, is fo. ſacred, that the direct and expreſs 
terms, in.which it is conceived, are to command 


| * N and moſt punctual eee ? 


H 2 In 
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In anſwer to this Poſition, the general trutli 
of which may be ſafely admitted, let them 
take notice, that while ſubſequent treaties do 
not explicitly annul a former, it is reputed tb 
ſubſiſt in its intire and unimpaired force. 

Let them alſo recollect, what has juſt been 
obſerved, that when à treaty is renovated, it 
becomes à part of the eredty in agitation. q 
We. are, conſequently, to be governed; 
not by the direct and ex preſs terms of one 
ſingle treaty, but by the 5 3 
in all the treaties, which are either politively 
renewed, or not formally repealed. 

Finding, therefore, ui a humber of ttea 
a clear and unequivocal ' 9 
made in February, one thoufand fix hundred 
and ſeventy-four, whenever the treaty of De- 
cember following is urged, in what is 
its obvious and literal meaning, our anſwer is, 
| That a proper and reaſonable interpretatibn of 
it, muſt take in the ſenſe and purport of all 
the remaining treaties in exiſtence: that, con- 
Tequently, the ſpirit of them all, and the let» 
ter itſelf of one, being contradictory to that 
treaty, it muſt, according to the * 55 Tub- 
frages, yield to the majority. 5 
When we review the combined efficicyof 
all theſe conſiderations, would it be thought 
— to queſtion, whether we ought 
not, 
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not, in order to decige this matter effectually, 
to ſet aſide the twa cantradictory articles, and 
ta regulate ourſelves according to the others. 


This method ſeems the readieſt, to get rid 
of the difficulty attending an altercation, where 
each of the diſpyrants Puts in a les of equal 
force. 


If what has been advanced to prove aur 


| right to pe the letter of treaties, is allowed 


to be juſt and valid, the Dutch capnot rea- 
ſonably complain of being placed upon a 
worſe footing than the Engliſh, by being. 
obliged to ive up that mode of Fe 
tion. 

* waving all diſpute on this fobject, 
and even granting the letter of treaties to be 
ever ſo powerfully on the ſide of the Dutch, 
ſtill it will remain incontrovertibly true, that 


not only every argument deduced from the ſenſe 


and ſpirit of treaties, but every allegation found- | 


ed on the general ideas of rectitude and pro- 


priety, militate with much more weight and 


importance on the fide of the Engliſh. 


"Armed with ſych authorities, they never 
can apprehend a defeat in the field of liberal 
diſcuſſion, Plain ſimple reaſoning will ſup- 
ply them with ſuMeient powers to confound 
their antagoniſts ; and, were I inclined to avail 
myſelf of religious conſiderations, I might on 

H3 this 
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this occaſion remind theſe; with what ene TIT 
we are told, chat the letter Killeth, bur 


ſpirit giveth r 776 


Confiding 8. in the ſtrength of thoſe 
maxinis, the truth of which is not diſputed, ' 


I will rake the liberty of ptopoſing the fol. 


lowing queſtions. 

Firſt, Can à claim be admitted, ſubverſive 
of choſe principles of good ſenſe on which 
the laws of nations are founded? 

Secondly, Are contracts to be conſidered 
as abſolutely and indiſpenſibly binding, at all 
times, and in all caſes; and do they admit of, 
no modification, according to ſeaſons, and 
circumſtances ?._ _ 

Thirdly, Is it ict with reaſon and 


Juſtice, to ſuppoſe that any treaty can oblige 
men to fubmit to thoſe inconveniences and 


hardſhips, to remove which is the "ery intent 


of all treaties ? 4 $4 
Fourthly, Can it be the meaning of any 
one of ſound underſtanding, to to ſubſcribe, 
without compulſion, an agreement, the ile 
of which he foreſees will be ruinous to him, 
Fifthly, Can the performance of ab ur- 
dities be conſidered as the ground- work ne· 
gociations? 2 
When the advocates of the ſyſtew, ſo highly 
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favoured in Holland, ſhall have anſwered the 
above interrogations in the affirmative, then, 
but not till then, the Engliſh will ſtifle their, 
reſentment, and ceaſe to complain of the. 

Dutch, for a conduct, at which they cannot 
help, at preſent, expreſſing their utmoſt indig- 

nation, 
© Butt till this affirmative appears, the peo- 
ple of this iſland muſt continue to be of 35 
nion, 

Firſt, That the oeinelples of « common * 
founded on univerſal concurrence, and which 
no chicanery can overturn, impower indivi- 
duals, conſequently nations, not only to re- 
ſiſt force with force, but to conſider every aſ- 
ſiſtance given to the enemy, as an act of en- 
mity. | „ 
Secondly, That treaties, no more than the 

laws of particular nations, are not abſolute 
and unalterable in their nature; and that caſes 
and times may ariſe, when a literal obſervance 
of them would W the height of abſur- 
dity⸗: 
Thirdly, That nations entering into apree- 
newt, for their mutual advantage, a compact 
that would aggrieve the one for the benefit of 
the other, excluſively, cannot be obligatory; 
it being, if intentional, a meer fraud, and, if 
paintended, à mutual deception, 

* Fourthly, 
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Fourthly, That no man, nor body of men, 
with their eyes open, and at perfect freedom, 


vill ſign a contract for their on deſtruction; 
and cannot therefore be bound, by any ſet 
form of words, to the performance of deeds, 
that muſt neceſſarily lead to ſuch an iflue. 

Fifthly, That the diſcovery of abſurdity 
and contradiction in an agreement, cancels 
and renders it nugatory ; 
ducing altercation, ought to prove a leſſon to 
both parties, how eaſily human wiſdom 1 is in- 
tangled in its own devices. 

Theſe are maxims of an origin coeval with 
that of men : their immutability is not, like 
that of the laws of the Medes and Perſians, 
eſtabliſhed on human caprice z but on the un- 
changeable nature of things themſelves, on 
the ſenſe, knowledge, and experience of man- 
kind, conveyed to the preſent te 
—_ a ſucceſſion of ages. 


What has been advanced, will, it is VOWS 


appear a ſufficient anſwer to the claims urged 
with ſuch violence, on the part of the Dutch, 


and reſted with ſo much confidence on the 
bare letter of a ſingle treaty, This treaty, 


by arguments, which, it is preſumed, are not 


unfair, is ſhewn to be contradicted by the let- 


ter of another, as it is 2 1 8 repugnant 
to 


and, inſtead of pro- 


\ 


\ 
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to the ſpirit of all, and manifeſtly contrary 


to the received notions of natural equity. 
And now, after combating theſe equally 


yajuſt and fate. claims, let us aſk with what. 


degree of fidelity the States General have 
performed the various ſtipulations entered into 
with Great Reins, and renewed by ſeveral. 
rreaties? 

In the conteſt doing Gains Britain and 
her colonies, in the enſuing hoſtilities with 
France, what part have the Dutch acted? 
have they diſcharged the duty of friends and 
allies, or haye eo ane a ſri neu- 
GAY 25 

The reply to this: Kc Pea de or 
mine heſitation— They have done neither. 

Holland, ever ſince the commencement of 
the preſent unhappy feuds, has been a ſtores 
houſe of military ſupplies for the Americans; 


and, ſince the rupture with France, is become 


the magazine from whence the F rench equip 
their navies. 

In this the Dutch * not fred, them- 
ſelves to a mere paſſive permiſſion to the ene- 
mies of this country, to fetch from Holland 


the means of annoying Great Britain. 


They have gone much further; they bave 
— carried to France and to Spain, 
of | 2 7 all 
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an the” naval” impietbents fer which money 


could be found to pay them. 
As to their treaties of amity and alliance 


with Great Britain, they have, in the ſtricteſt 
truth, eonſidered them as waſte paper. Theſe 


rreaties were, indeed, at the very breaking- 


out of hoſtilities, publicly mentioned in that 

light at Paris ; and the Dutch have, ſince 

that time, by their — fully verified 

the prediction of the French. - 

To ſum up their conduct in few n 
ey have ſeen us threatened, not only by 

verbal denunciations of enmity, but by the 


moſt formidable preparations of war and 


invaſion from every quarter: they have 
ſeen us infulted upon our own coaſt, by the 
combined fleets of France and Spain: they 
have, in conſequence of difficulties and dan. 
gers unprecedented in our annals, been called 
upon for ſtipulated aſſiſtance: in defiance of 
the moſt ſolemn and binding 1 they 
have refuſed it. 
In the mean time, they have OTH 
aſſiſt our enemies in a manner the moſt effi- 
cient and conducive to their purpoſes, and the 
moſt injurious to us: they declare their de- 
© termination to perſevere iti ſo doing, and inliſt 
upon it as their lawful right. They have, 
48 9 in 
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in ſhort, throughout the whole of their dun | 


actions with the French, the Spaniards, and. 


the Americans, exerted their moſt zealous en- 
deavours to procure them ſafety and ſuc- 
ceſs, ro che great and eſſential detriment of 
this country. 

I Hall not, I apprehend, be accuſed of hav- 
ing uttered a ſyllable of falſhood in this re- 
capitulation of facts: they are notorious; they 
are the ſubject of general diſcuſſion ; and the 
only queſtion in the impartial world is, Whe- 
ther they are not diſhonourable and * 
in the higheſt degree? 

When the body of a nation concurs in the 
denial of that proof of amity which is ſpeci- 
fied in the articles of a formal alliance 
when, on the contrary, it teſtiſies a partiality 
for the enemy of this ally with what juſtice 
can it require from allies thus treated, a punc- 
tual performance of any treaty whatſoever, on 
their part ? 

Such conduct is not a bare infraction, but 
a total diſſolution of all treaties of confede- 
macy z and neutrality itſelf is inconſiſtent with 


any pretences of right, to carry on ſuch cor- 


reſpondence and intercourſe with the enemy 
of a ſtare; as tend to forward his military 
operations againſt it. 


We are therefore chice to affirm, that, 
could 
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could one ſuppoſe: the fourth article of the. 
treaty. of December, one thouſand fix hun- 
dred and ſeventy- four, authoriſed the carriage 


of naval ſtores o France by the ſubjects of 


Holland, the States General having refuſed 
to comply with the obligations they. are un- 
der to Great Britain, by repeated treaties, the 
ties formed by any public contract between 
both nations. are through. ſuch refuſal diſſol- 
ved, and the Dutch have no longer that ſanc⸗ 
tion to plead for their enjoy ing ſuch particular 
branches of commerce, with any of our ene- 
mies, as may enable theſe to diſtreſs us. 

When we conſider the repeated memorials 
| preſented by his Majeſty's ambaſſador at the 
Hague, demanding the ſuccours ſtipulated by 
treaty, and call to mind the contemptuous 
treatment which theſe memorials received, w 
Cannot withhold our aſtoniſhment at a beh 4 
viour, which was certainly far more were 
than a bare denial. 

- Fhe Britiſh miniſtry would 2 been fully 
warranted, if, on the firſt refuſal of ſuch a na. 
ture, it had taken the determination which wag, 


reſolved upon laſt A pril, and declared the con- 


duct of the Dutch ſubyerſive of the alliance 


xen Great Britain and Holland, and placed 
| them, in conſequence, on the footing of a peo: 


le to whom we were bound by no treaties.” 


* 


} 


4 
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1 By deferring ſo long a method of proceed- 
ing ſo juſtifiable on their part, our miniſtry 
teftified a patience and moderation, to which 
the States General had evidently no claim, 
when we. reeollect with what obſtinacy they 
perſiſted in permitting their ſubjects to avail 


themſelves of the letter of che treaty, made in 


Deeember 1674, to ſer up e e 
France to injure Great Britain. 

Having forfeited this right by treaty, on 
a ſuppoſition they could ever have had it, 
they cannot certainly claim it in virtue of the 
laws of "neutrality : - theſe, as already ob- 
ſerved, declare againſt ſuch pretenſions in the 
moſt poſitive, explicit manner ; and have, it 


is proved, at different times, been ſtrictly 


enforced by the practice of the Dutch them- 
ſelves. The only argument, of courſe, re- 
maining to them is, that of force and vio- 
lence, 

Whether the critical ſituation of Great 
Britain, at this hour, may encourage them 
to employ hoſtike meaſures againſt her, is a 
matter of ſpeculation not eaſily determined. 
Preſent profit is an allurement of ſuch effi- 
Eacy, that it requires much reſolution to with- 
ſtand, even in thoſe who conſider it as the 
ſource of future detriment. 

It may, however, be preſumed, an en- 

lightened 
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lightened keen in the diſcernment of 
their real intereſt, will not be ſo. far de. 
luded, as to facrifice-a futurity of welfare, that 
may laſt for ages, to temporary benefits, 
which they ate conſcious muſt be purchaſed 


influence and controul, which f; is the baſis of 

commercial proſperity z but which they will 
not long -retain, if thoſe powers, now at war 
with Great Britain, ſhould ever acquire a de- 
eided ſuperiority. at ſea, and gain thereby poſ- 
ſeflion. of the means to fulfil thoſe. other 
ne eee. | 
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at the expence of that ſecurity from foreign 
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